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The Trailing Arbutus. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


“ Oh, sacred flower of faith and hope, 
As sweetly now as then, 
Ye bloom on many a birchen slope, 
In many a pine-dark glen.” 
— Whittier. 


Associated with the dainty Trailing 
Arbutus (Epigaéa répens) there is much 
personal sentiment and legendary lore, 
and these associations seem stronger 
and more general in the New England 
States, due, to a considerable degree, 
no doubt, to the tradition that this 
“brave little flower, ping from be- 
neath its covering of dead leaves and 
= sade brought to the sad and winter- 

Pilgrims in Plymouth, the prom- 
bee of spring and the hope of brighter 
and better days. In grateful recogni- 
tion they called this little harbinger of 
spring, after their ship, the Mayflower, 
as related by Whittier in his poem, 
“The Mayflowers ”— 
* God be praised,’ the Pilgrim said, 
"Whe saw rae blossoms peer 


Above the brown leaves, dry and dead, 
“Behold our Mayflower here! 


This modest hillside beauty, one of 
the most charming and best beloved of 
our native wildlings, is prized not only 
for its lovely, fragrant blossoms but also 
for its attractive ovate leaves. Because 
of these glossy, evergreen leaves and its 
habit of clinging closely to the ground, 
the Arbutus is sometimes known as 
the ground laurel. The botanical name 
epigaea, also conveys the meaning 

“ground.” 

The Arbutus is found at its best in 
well-drained enriched sandy soil on a 
rocky slope with a northern exposure, 
and in such congenial surroundings, 
if not hampered by plant vandals, will 
a over a generous area, carpeting 

e ground in spring, with a mat of 
attractive leaves and pinkish blossoms 
of a delicate, aromatic odor. 

As comparatively few of the plants 
annually pulled up by the roots and 
carelessly transplanted, survive this ill- 
treatment, the Arbutus has gained the 
reputation of being very difficult to 
grow in the home garden, but this is 
not the case. This plant, which de- 
lights in a shady, secluded, hilly nook, 
with its roots in cool, woodsy earth, 
will thrive and develop its fragrant, 
waxy flowers from March to May, 
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just as readily in the home garden or 
rockery when conditions similar to 
those of its native habitat are supplied ; 
and as its buds are formed in the au- 
tumn, by carefully lifting in the late 
fall or early winter, thrifty clumps with 
the adhering balls of earth, it is quite 
possible to have these dainty blos- 
soms open in a cool room in pot or 
fernery, even before their sisters show 
flower in their woodland haunts, early 
as that usually takes place. 
“ Harbinger of the forest 
Blossoming alone 
When earth's grief is sorest 


For her jewels gone— 
Ere the last snowdrift melts, your buds 


have blown. 
—Rose Terry Cooke. 


Because of its early habit of bloom, 
its great beauty, and exquisite fra- 
grance, this charming flower is much 
sought after. In the early spring-time, 
it is no unusual spectacle to see hun- 
dreds of bunches of these shy wood- 
land beauties exposed for sale in the 
public markets or on the streets of 
some of our eastern cities. It is also a 
“fad” with some enthusiastic but mis- 
taken flower-lovers, to make excur- 
sions into the near-by country side in 
quest of armfuls of these children of 
the forest. True nature lovers should 
discourage such selfishness, incongruity 
and wastefulness, that if continued for 
any great length of time is quite likely 
to result in the disappearance of one of 
the most charming, historic and be- 
loved of our American wild flowers. 
Probably with most persons guilty of 
devastating the woods it is merely 
thoughtlessness, but with others it is un- 
pardonable avidity. So great has been 
the greed of despoilers, that in many 
woodland places that are readily ac- 
cessible from the towns this choice 
wild flower has already begun to pay a 
heavy penalty for its beauty and popu- 
larity and has been nearly extermi- 
nated, directly or indirectly, by many 
who think they love nature, but who 
have not yet learned to follow Julia 
Horatia Ewing’s advice to those going 
to the woods to 

“ Think for others and care for others 


And of all your little rm py find 
Leave something behind 








Are Scientific Names Best? 


By THOMAS M. PRocToR. 
[ Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


“Scientific names are best,” undoubt- 
edly—for scientific p Tha 
other names may be better for other 
pur is quite possible, and espe- 
cially where there is some difficulty of 
agape or ugliness of form. 

ile agreeing in the main with what 
Mr. Clute said in the October FLOWER 
GROWER, I would like to take some ex- 
ceptions, not in the = of ridicule, 
but just to lead up to the real object of 
this writing, which, contrary to the 
usage of a I am not going to 
mention until near the end. 

It is true that many of our common 
flowers are known by their scientific 
names. Mr. Clute mentions the Aster, 
Cactus, Cosmos, Dahlia, Iris, Phlox, 
and many others. In most of these in- 
stances the name is short and musical 
or easily pronounced, and even some 
of the longer names are not difficult, 
as ye oe Narcissus, Dianthus, or 
even Aquilegia. And these names are 
well known—familiar to every lover of 
flowers. 

But would you, unless you are a 
botanist, know Buttercup and Ranun- 
culus for the same flower? Would you 


dare to ay h the woods looking 
for the Lady’s Slipper, if you had to 
call it Cypripedium? Would your gar- 
den be the same to you if you had to 


exchange the poetic name of Daisy 
(Day’s Eye) for the “correct” name of 
Bellis, even though the latter is derived 
from the Latin for “pretty ?” 

Would the Dandelion less a weed 
if it were called Taraxacum? Does 
Solidago express as much of beauty as 
Goldenrod ? 

What difficulties we should find our- 
selves in if we used vase | scientific 
names! Wordsworth would have to 
be revised : 


“ An oenothera by a river’s brim 
A yellow oenothera was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


Would your salad taste as good if 
your gardener brought you a head of 
Lactuca for Lettuce? And would you 
really enjoy a Fragaria shortcake, or 
Fragariae and cream ; or can you pic- 
ture yourself (in Boston and vicinity) 
baking your Saturday pot of pork and 
Phaseoli (or are they Phaseolus)? I’m 
sure you would never enjoy going toa 
base- game and munching the fes- 
tive Arachis, throwing the shells under 
the bleachers. How does it sound? 
“Here y’are! Arachis! Five a bag.” 

But, seriously, it doesn’t seem that 
science has suffered unduly from the 
popularizing of flower names. Sun- 
flower is practically only a translation 
of Helianthus. A Rose smells as sweet 
as if it were called Rosa; and the Vio- 
let is no less modest than Viola. Lilium 
has been changed to Lily, Myrtus to 
Myrtle, and Pzonia to Peony. These 
are slight changes, and perhaps not 
necessary, for the botanical terms are 
not hard to pronounce ; but Heliotrope 
is certainly an improvement over Heli- 
otropium, just as Lavender is more 
easily pronounced than Lavandula. 


Ghe Flower Grower 


Then why Gladiolus, with its plural 
Gladioli? (There are growers of this 
flower who use Gladiolus for both 
singular and plural. That is mani- 
festly wrong.) . But if we are to insist 
on the form of the word why not insist 
on the correct pronunciation? Even 
those who place the accent where it 
belongs in saying Gla-di-o-lus usually 
say “die” instead of “dee” while most 
people. who are not “scientific,” prefer 
Gla-di-o-lus, and some go so far as to 
say Gla-di-o-la. 

y not? Isit more objectionable 
than Rose, Violet, and Lily, or than 
Peony? Gla-di-o-la has the advantage 
of an easily formed plural, made in the 
good old English fashion by adding 
“s” to the singular. Aren’t Gla-di-o- 
las as beautiful as Gla-di-o-li ? 

I have an impression that populariz- 
ing the flower would be hastened by 
popularizing the name. Many ple 
do not seem to recognize “ Gla-di-o-li” 
but their faces light up instantly if we 
add, “sometimes called ‘Gla-di-o-las.’” 

And finally, for precedent in this 
particular case, I would ask you to 
note that the French speak of “les 
glaieuls,” which is the equivalent of 
“Gladiolas” in English. Shall we then 
speak English, or Latin ? 








THE PEONY. 





Layering Peonies. 
By Mrs. SARAH A. PLEAS. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.} 


When we speak of the Peony, it is 
usually understood to be the herbaceous 
one. I have never heard or known of 
this being layered, but the Tree Peony 
is very successfully layered. The 
plants of the Mouton so persistently 
put up shoots from near the ground 
that they become crowded until the 
heads cannot develop well. If cut out, 
it but causes more to grow. 

In order to give them better room, I 
first enriched the ground well, and 
forked it over, then bent the branches 
down low as they would bear—not 
caring if they should crack—and 
weighted each with a flat rock. I now 
filled in and under with very rich earth 
and sand, lifting the rock to allow the 
branch to become well covered. 
Branches were bent and weighted down 
this way until all had room to grow 
and bloom perfectly. 

The layered plant was three and a 
half by six feet, a symmetrical mound 
of the largest blooms I have ever 
had—eleven inches across, the silkiest 
ever seen, even among my phenomenal 
blooms. 

I was reading in some catalogue of a 
patron who complained of their high 

rice. The florist asked what he had paid. 
hen told, he promptly offered fifteen 
dollars, four times the price, for the 
now four-year-old plant; but he was as 
promptly refused. He then told the 

atron that he thought he had made a 

ig per cent on his plant. Thinking I 
could spare one plant, growing where 
no one else would miss it, I now offered 
it to this florist for the price he had 
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offered for that; but this was much 
larger and would make a number of 
plants. The florist replied he would 
pay fy cents for each well-rooted plant. 

My husband undertook the job of 
digging it, using a fence rail for lever 
to pry it out, and a saw, knife, and 
chisel to reach in and cut the roots 
apart. The outer branches being 
removed, the bulk was cut and pulled 
apart and trimmed, ready for planting. 

uch of the top was discarded, with a 
clump of roots large as a bushel basket. 
There were three well-rooted, three-foot 
plants that we regarded as worth two 
or three dollars each. We kept these. 
The bulk of roots was planted without 
dividing, and in two years we had a 
nice crop of young plants to remove. 
We received twenty dollars instead of 
the fifteen asked, and have had other 
me taken off, leaving the last crop 

eeled in when I left the garden for 
California in 1914. 


Pzeonia— Brownt. 


In these days of the beautiful great 
Pzonies, it is interesting to find in 
contrast to them the little, wild Peony 
of the California hillsides. The dark 
brownish red color of its blossoms has 
given it the name of “Nigger-head” 
by the children, though it is also known 
in some places as the Christmas Rose. 
Its crowd of yellow stamens make a 
—~ contrast of color with the ma- 

ogany brown of its single row of 
petals. The blossom is the size of half 
a dollar. The foliage resembles that 
of the garden Pzony, but is smaller 
and very pretty. 

It has a wide range of growth from the 
warm southern valleys to the regions 
of perpetual snow on the mountains. 
To quote from the book by Mary Eliza- 
beth Parsons on “The Wild Flowers of 
California”: “The Spanish Californians 
consider the thick root an excellent 
remedy for dyspepsia, when eaten raw, 
while the Indians of the south use it, 
powdered or made into a decoction, for 
colds, sore throat, etc. In thenorth its 
leaves are reputed to be poisonous to 
the touch.” 

Much as we enjoy the beauty of our 
hybrid garden flowers, there is an in- 
terest and charm in finding the wild 
native species. 

M. R. CASE. 


The First Bluebird. 


Jest rain and snow, and rain again! 

And dribble! drip! and blow! 

Then snow! and thaw! and slush! and then— 
Some more rain and snow! 


This morning I was ’most afeared 
To wake up—when, I jing! 

I seen the sun shine out and heerd 
The first bluebird of spring !— 


Mother she’d raised the winder some— 
And in acrost the orchard come, 

Soft as an angel’s wing, 

A breezy, treesy, beesy hum, 

Too sweet for anything! 


The winter’s shroud was rent— 

The sun burst forth in glee, 

And when that bluebird sung, my heart 
Hopped out o’ bed with me! 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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Flower Gardeners Should Discriminate 
| —A Hint to Catalogue Makers. 


By WILLARD N. CLUTE 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.) 


S THIS IS WRITTEN, the cata- 
logues are in full bloom. Brows- 
ing among them I am impressed 
with the fact that all contain 

more than a fair proportion of junk. 
Old gardeners who know the plants by 
even their scientific names are not 
fooled by fulsome descriptions of in- 
ferior things, but the beginner must 
often be at a loss to know what to 
select and may waste much money and 
enthusiasm in trying to produce re- 
sults with plants that experienced cul- 
tivators would avoid. hen this oc- 
curs, it is quite possible that the novice 
may become so discouraged as to give 
up the pursuit, to the consequent dis- 
advantage of all of us. 

There are a large number of plants 
that can always be depended upon to 
come up to expectations in almost any 
garden. These should in some way be 
indicated in the catalogues, one would 
think. Many of them are annuals 
which have to make good the first sea- 
son and have learned exactly how to 
do it. These are the plants, also, that 
the general public is most familiar 
with and buys in the largest quantities. 
It is my opinion, however, that the 
cultivation of annuals should be dis- 
couraged whenever the gardener can 
be induced to take up perennials in- 
stead. The annuals, to be sure, are 
exceedingly showy, but they have the 
unfortunate quality of leaving the gar- 
dener each fall, just where he began in 
spring. Perennials, on the other hand, 
grow stronger and better for many 
seasons and attach the gardener’s mind 
to the pursuit by a number of continu- 
ous interests. The pleasure, for in- 
stance, of poking among the dead 
leaves in early spring for the first signs 
of renewed growth in some favorite 
plant is second only to watching the 
flower-buds, later, swell and open. 

Another point that may be used to 
back up my view of the subject, is 
found in the fact that a large number 
of genera in which there are annuals, 
have perennial species which are often 
much finer. It is difficult to under- 
stand why anybody should plant an- 
nual Larkspurs when perennials are 
available unless it is through ignorance 
of the difference. wk. one may ask, 
should anybody plant Canterbury Bells 
when Platycodon can be obtained ; or 
annual Chrysanthemums when the 
perennial species that glorify our gar- 
dens in late autumn cost no more? 
Annual Poppies make a great show, 
but I vote for the perennials every 
time. 

It is not, however, the merits of an- 
nuals versus perennials that has called 
forth these observations; it is the ap- 
pearance in the seed catalogues of so 
many species lacking in merit, without 
a single word of warning to the be- 
ginner. Some of these are undesirable 
simply because they do not produce 
sufficient bloom; others are so difficult 
to establish that even older workers 


have trouble with them; still others 
are possessed of such weedy qualities 
that they are worse than useless in the 
flower garden; and not a few are in- 
significant plants that, having been 
listed once, are continued out of re- 
spect for tradition. It is to be con- 
ceded that even the poorest of these 
may be wanted by some cultivators, 
but in the present era of establishing 
business on a better basis, it might be 
well to go over the lists and select the 
really desirable things, making a sep- 
arate category, if necessary, for the 
less important. 

Among those that I would like to see 
thrown out of the catalogues that come 
to me are the Actaeas, both rubra and 
alba, as well as their cousin Cimicifuga 
racemosa. Amsonia was never florifer- 
ous enough to deserve a place in my 
garden, but I must confess I still have 
several clumps of it. Nor am I any 
fonder of Anthemis finctoria. There 
are surely more attractive plants than 
any species of Artemisia and I plan to 
dig mine up each spring. Asphodelus 
luteus is such a washed-out yellow and 
is so easily heaved by the frost that it 
is undesirable. Another group that is 
due for the discard is Eupatorium, and 
with it I would include Gillenia, Glech- 
oma, Heliopsis and Hydrophyllum. 
Lysimachia mummularia is a pestifer- 
ous weed in any garden and Smilacina 
racemosa is good only for ground cover 
in shady places. Verbascum pannosum, 
though showy, produces so much 
progeny that the gardener will not 
lack for exercise if he once allows it to 

o to seed on his premises. To me, 

halictrum has little to recommend it 
and most of the Veronicas are in the 
same class. Many others will come to 
mind; indeed, it might be well to call 
for a list of plants that the beginner 
should be cautioned against as unsatis- 
factory. 

These animadversions would have 
less point if these same catalogue- 
makers were exerting themselves to 
provide us with the new varieties of 
flowers we think we deserve, but as a 
whole, they are not doing it. Those 
who have tried, know that it is a most 
difficult matter to get a seedsman or 
nurseryman to introduce a new plant. 
He usually insists that it would take 
more money to make the new form 
known than the trouble would be 
worth. Asa result, we do not seem to 
be making the progress in floriculture 
that we should. There are better 
Daturas than cornucopia, better evening 
Primroses than Youngii, better Pent- 
stemons than Torreyi, though not of 
the same color, better early Phloxes 
than divaricata, and better Rudbeckias 
than Newmani or Speciosa. There are 
numerous Yuccas that will grow in our 
northern states and yet we stick to 
filamentosa. Many kinds of Cacti can 
stand this climate; in fact, we have 
scarcely begun to make adequate use 
of our native plants. Can not some- 


65 


thing be done to lift gardening out of 
its present monotony and supply us 
with a succession of attractive plants 
for observation and experiment ? 


The Holiness of Beauty. 
By the late Rev. C. S. HARRISON. 
DO YOU WANT TO BE AN ARTIST ? 


You may never be a painter, but you can 
be a gardener. With a little effort you can 
take a piece of unsightly brown earth for 
your canvas and put upon it a fairer scene 
than ever fell from painter’s brush. This is 
not all. You stand in the very gateway of 
the eternal beauty. You are aco-worker with 
God, with the great Artist who paints life, 
who puts that resplendent bow on the brow 
of the storm, who tints the mountains of 
cloud with amber and amethyst as they stand 
sentinel by the dying day. 

Is it not wonderful that this Artist of the 
everlasting beauty will come down and work 
with you, and second all your efforts? You 
plant the seeds and bulbs and wield the hoe, 
and that simple instrument becomes a wand 
in the hand of aking. You touch the earth 
and miracles of beauty spring up. Then the 
unseen brushes begin their work. In the 
sweet, still and dewy morning, in the calmness 
of the night, and in the heat of noon, He 
works with you. Piant the Rose, the Peony, 
the Tulip and the Columbine, and care for 
them, and lo, the silent partner comes with- 
out noise or heraldry, and the blessed work 
goes on. Soon a thrill comes to you. You 
feel the honor of it, the glory of it—this 
partnership with Him who paints the splen- 
dors of the suns. 

One of the lessons of Nature is, “Plant in 
masses; have an abundance.” Don’t be so 
stingy. Why not treat ourselves to a little 
enjoyment? Copy Nature on a small scale 
if you cannot on a large one. When Provi- 
dence knocks on your door, bringing a pro- 
fusion of gifts, don’t insult Him by picking 
out a flower or two and neglecting the rest. 
He deals in abundance. How often you find 
this opulent word attached to His gifts! 

One flower cannot represent the whole 
race; one variety cannot do justice to the 
whole species. So have enough to represent 
the race and have a plenty of them. We 
are God’s millionaires and don’t know it. 
Wealth is not confined to glittering gold. It 
comes in a thousand forms far more attractive 
than cold, indifferent metal. 

We pass this way but once. Let us beau- 
tify the path as we go, so that the world may 
see which way we went. 

We have obligations to our Heavenly 
Father who would manifest Himself through 
us. If we are just and kind, genial and 
helpful, we are His exponents. This is not 
all. We are not to stop here, content with 
giving expression to a partial gospel. Preach 
God’s evangel of beauty introduced by that 
sweet poem of our Lord, “Consider the Lilies, 
how they grow.” How eager God has been 
to reveal His beauty to us! We should allow 
Him to give expression to His beauty where 
we live and at our homes. “He stands at 
the door and knocks.” He is just waiting to 
adorn our homes, our cities and farms. 
He furnishes the capital and we the labor. 
We are partners in the noble work. 

Now if you should do the best you could, 
what a revelation you would give of the 
Gospel of Beauty! If a whole city should 
wake up and put on its best garments— every 
yard an elysium—sin would be as abashed 
as in a Divine presence. Adorn your home, 
and your girls will be cultivated ladies and 
your boys gentlemen instead of boors. 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” Let Him 
wave His hand over the earth and beauty 
will spring up, so that from early spring 
until the hard frosts of autumn, flowers will 
cheer and bless you as you work among 
them and help them to grow. 
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“Commercialism” and Business. 


Occasionally we hear flower growers, among others, 
condemn what is called ‘“‘Commercialism.” There are two 
kinds of commercialism, and we should distinguish closely 
and not use the word without qualification. 

The commercialism which is selfish and looks to financia! 
gain regardless of principle involved is the true “commercial- 
ism” as usually understood, and as such needs to be con- 
demned, and condemned most heartily. Customers will not 
countenance unfair, unbusinesslike, ungentlemanly and un- 
dignified ways of doing business, and they will not do busi- 
ness for any great length of time with people who do 
countenance or tacitly approve such methods. 

But it must be remembered that no business can exist for 
‘any length of time without being on a real commercial basis 
and it is wrong to call a good working business basis for 
any undertaking “commercialism.” Goods must be sold 
for more than they cost or the business will soon pass 
out of existence. Therefore, we should not use the words 
commercial or “‘ commercialism’’ without qualification, and 
we do not at all approve the popular meaning of this word. 

Those in business naturally gravitate to methods which 
are in keeping with their own natural disposition and per- 
sonal make-up, and for this reason trade is very soon divided 
into twe classes, with necessarily the various degrees in be- 
tween. The true business people transact their affairs on a 
strictly business basis and practice the Golden Rule. At 
the other extreme of the list are those who are chiefly in- 
terested in getting the almighty dollar regardless of what 
they give in return for it. 

Some one wrote us at one time that he did not believe 
in doing business on a basis of cash with order, for the rea- 
son that some growers lost interest in the order when they 
received the cash. Our prompt reply was that any one who 
did not take as much care in putting up an order after he 
had received the cash as before, did not deserve to stay in 
the business; and we surely believe that he will not stay in 
the business for any length of time. 

While there are doubtless a few scalawags in floral lines 
and it behooves every purchaser to use judgment in sending 
money to strangers, yet we believe that growers of horti- 
cultural products in general are of fully as high character 
as any line of business and are entitled to respect as such. 
MADISON COOPER. 
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City Life vs. Country Life. 


City dwellers may perhaps sometimes feel that they are 
better qualified and of “finer clay” than their country 
brothers, but just read what H. W. Collingwood, the editor 
of The Rural New Yorker, has to say. Mr. Collingwood is 
a man of very wide experience and his statements may be 
considered as altogether. authoritative. He has had ex- 
perience and has made observations at both ends of the 
argument. Mr. Collingwood says: 

“TI will not, therefore, admit that country people are inferior 
either in character or mentality or in their occupation. Take 5,000 
country men and women at random from the country and an equal 
number from the city. Transpose them—that is, put the country 
people into the city jobs and put the city people out on the farms, 
where they must earn their own living. What do you suppose 
would happen? I know, because I have seen it tried on a small 
scale. Within a reasonable time the country people would be doing 
the city work as well, if not better, than it was done before. In the 
country 90 per cent of the city people put on the farm would be 
utterly helpless. They would go hungry and cold, in the midst of 
plenty, because the job is too large for them.” 

One thing Mr. Collingwood failed to point out is the fact 
that peopie living under city conditions cannot possibly 
have the great opportunity for experience that is possible for 
the dweller in the country. City experience is, to a large 
extent, utterly useless as a developer of character or as a 
creator of individuality. City dwellers, who have little 
opportunity for country experience, have our utmost sym- 
pathy ; some of them indeed are to be pitied. But we must 
admit that our testimony is biased because we live in the 
country. 

MADISON COOPER. 





Thomas A. Edison, the great inventor, has stated that 
the young man, (we wonder if he means the young woman, 
too), who passes the age of twenty-one years without be- 
coming vitally interested in some useful branch of human 
endeavor is a hopeless case. These may not be his exact 
words ; anyway, it is well understood that any person, 
young, old, or middle-aged, of male or female sex, who has 
not more than a passing interest in something interesting 
and useful, is of little use to himself and to the world at 
large. As we have pointed out before, we are here on earth 
to develop our faculties ; and this cannot be done by simply 
working for a livelihood, without other incentive. We need 
not stick to one line of interest and thought for a lifetime, 
necessarily, or for any particular length of time; but we 
must be interested in something, and the more things the 
better, providing we do them passably well and to the best 
of our ability, considering time, place and circumstances. 





Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER have perhaps noticed 
the considerable dearth of illustrations in THE FLOWER 
GROWER of recent months, and we wish to explain that, act- 
ing on a matter of principle, as well as because of economic 
necessity, we have used and propose to continue to use, 
as few illustrations as possible because of the unreasonable 
prices which are charged for photo-engraving. While we 
are not well informed on the reason for these high prices, 
we believe that there is an iron-clad combination among the 
makers of illustrations for printing work and that present 
prices are arbitrary and unreasonable. 

That the photo-engravers are extremely short-sighted in 
holding prices up under present conditions may be best 
understood. when it is considered that they are educating 
publishers to use as few illustrations as they possibly can, 
and that this will affect the engraving business for years to 
come. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 











Color and Character. 


[ Written: expressly for The Flower Grower.) 


Both in the history of gardening and 
in the evolution of an individual’s taste, 
color has always been the prime at- 
traction, character, as expressed by 
growth, of secondary importance. But 
as plants become real friends rather 
than mere acquaintances, we tend to 
value them, not so much for their 
brief but splendid appearance in full 
regalia, as for their —s merit 
throughout the season. A blaze of 
color may satisfy our needs for the 
summer holidays, but in time, we grow 
satiated with a monotonous and bla- 
tant display, and demand not only color, 
but also character, ‘the tracery of 
branching growth that may be silhou- 
etted against the snow as well as the un- 
folding of the buds in spring; beau 
of form, foliage, flower and fruit, eac 
in its season. 

Back in the middle of the last century 
a garden was a maze of geometrical 
design bedecked with loud colors— 
slowly this has changed ; such formality 
stili has, to be sure, its appropriate 
place, but we now give greater heed to 
the natural character of the individual, 
and plan, as would a landscape painter, 
to form compositions that will please 


the -. 

A Colorado Blue Spruce or a bed of 
gaudy Cannas isolated ina lawn may 
attract immediate attention, but it has 
the same sort of appeal as would an 
iron deer, or a bill that shouts 
“Eventually, why not now?” to every 

As examples of a passing 
interest in the decoration of the home 
garden the Blue Spruce, the Hydrangea, 
the Crimson Rambler or Golden Glow 
are worth while, but rarely are they 
properly used as parts of a harmonious 
picture of varied interest. And, of 
the four, the Spruce is ordinarily the 
most unsatisfactory, as it requires 
ample room for the branches to sweep 
the ground and for its finished form 
and color to be seen against the sky 
when fully developed ; nothing could 
be more lovely than a hillside of Spruces 
running up from a grassy valley, the 
trees of various ages, predominantly a 
lovely grayed green in tone, with here 
and there an outstanding blue-hued in- 
dividual. Just one small tree, how- 
ever, dropped in a small lawn, as a 
home companion utterly out of key 
with its environment, and ing at 
us from one year’s end to another, 
surely adds little to the beauty of our 
lawn. Other plants may be equally 
commonplace, but they do not present 
the same deadly monotony of effect. 

Unity, or a certain sense of order and 
conscious obedience to accepted rules, 
is essential to beauty. A smooth, un- 
broken greensward makes a delightful 
ge for a studied planting of 
shrubs; across its breadth the glance 
carries to interesting groups which 
dominate the view. If, however, there 
is a clutter of unrelated specimens that 
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offer divers attractions, all unity and 
its consequent beauty is lost. 

Specimens, the planting of shrubs or 
trees each in its hole in the lawn, nevér 
permit of the blending of foliage and 
form which gives to so many bits of 
nature a real pictorial quality. But 
slightly less restless in effect are the 
foundation plantings composed of small 
evergreens of varied hue, occasionally 
g to look at when first planted but 
of no future promise whatsoever. How 
could we expect forest trees to be in 
place beneath our very windows? 

Just as a hedge depends upon the 
straightness of its line, the even de- 
velopment of its component parts for 
success, so an informal naturalistic 
planting depends upon the selection 
and placing of the plant material in 
pleasing relationship. We must de- 
cide what of height and size and form 
we want; we must consider the condi- 
tions of soil and upkeep, and then from 
the list that nature offers select the 
things that fulfill our needs. A row of 
Lombardy Poplars will screen an un- 

leasant prospect, a hedge of Japanese 

arberries provide a low barrier; at 
need the two might be combined to ac- 
complish the double purpose. Who 
would mistake their respective use, and 
yet how often we see errors of this 
sort exemplified along our roads! 
There are r botanical gardens 
loosed in small front yards, straggling 
Deutzias planted apparently to prevent 
se cutting corners, leggy hedges of 

rivet, beautiful old Beeches crowding 
the house, big Spruces curtaining the 
windows, and in addition to these sins 
of commission may be added, for bal- 
ance, perhaps, as sins of omission, 
porches and seats open to the public 
gaze, clotheslines bedight with the 
week’s wash that wavesin every breeze 
and whose whiteness focuses the atten- 
tion of the most careless or reluctant 
eye, and an infinite number of lesser 
things that, from either within or with- 
out, are objectionable. 

If you or material there are 
flowers and bs and trees that prop- 
erly used will grow on almost any soil, 
in forms to suit your taste. Funda- 
mentally any plant or shrub may be 
placed in one of three categories,—a 
standard, a bush, or a ground-cover. 
We use the first for height, well above 
the surface of So may be 
a shade tree, a dwarf Apple with a two- 
foot trunk, or even just a clump of 
Peonies, depending upon the e of 
our picture. A bush is more or less 
of even width throughout its height, 
whether that be great or small; while 
a ground-cover may be a minute moss 
as a carpet for slender Tulips, or a 
tangled thicket of Cat-brier and Wild 
Rose beneath the trees. For character 
each planting area should contain 
varying amounts of each type. A 
Flowering Dogwood, with spreading 
head, perhaps some spiry Red Cedars 
nearby, these interplanted with wild 
Roses, with here and there an upstand- 
ing bush of the Winged Bittersweet 
isan alatus). Such a planting 
will give height and contrast of line 
and foliage and will provide bloom and 
cheer at more than one season. The 
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Japanese Rosa rugosa and Barberries 
are often planted together for their 
charming effect; in winter there are 
bright berries and interest in growth, 
in summer a pleasing contrast of deep, 
rough green and smooth, light, fine 
foliage. 

Nothing seems more barren when 
out of bloom than a solid planting of 
the delightful Spiraea Van Houttei, the 
growth concentrated above and weak 
below, but edge the bed with Deutzia 
gracilis or some low, dense grower, and 
there is a gain not only of flower but 
of unity and masseffect. Leggy plants 
have their proper use in formal treat- 
ment, but they tend to appear as in- 
dividuals, lovely perhaps in themselves 
but hardly forming a te ee ele- 
ment in a studied composition. Whether 
we photograph, or paint, or assemble 
growing plants, the picture needs a 
point of dominant interest to which 
all other details are subsidiary, and 
often a poor enframement has spoiled 
the effect of many a fine grouping. 
These principles hoid true whatever 
the medium ; study the view from your 
window and its enframement; con- 
sider the outlook with a seeing eye. 
Criticism or suggestions from chance 
visitors, even when ignorant of your 
aims or ideals, will sometimes bring 
a sudden realization of an oversight, 
or present a different point of view. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, M. L. A. 


The Shady Side of the House. 


By SAMUEL FRASER. 
(In American Agriculturist.) 


You have tried for years to plant something 
that would grow on the north side of the 
house. If the house is of brick or stone, 
English Ivy will grow on it, if you live south 
of New York, or the elevation is not too 
high, in New York itself. Another evergreen 
climbing plant is the Climbing Bittersweet, 
Euonymus vegetus. It bears red berries and 
is quite hardy. In planting climbers, set 
them two feet or more from the wall, not 
nearer; they will thrive much better. 

Among common plants to set on the shady 
side, Snowberry and Coralberry or Indian 
Currant have excellent foliage and grow up 
to six feet tall, but may be cut back. The 
white berries of the former and red of the 
latter are pretty in winter. Sweet Flowering 
Raspberry grows well in moist shade. Its 
fruit is attractive to the birds. 2 

Kerria is planted for its bright green twigs, 
which are handsome all winter, and its 
constant supply of golden flowers all summer. 
The Five-fingered Aralia is a good filler; its 
foliage is its charm. Sweet P 

rows in moist soil and fiowers in late July. 
Scouse Barberry bears a fine lot of fruits, 
which are very attractive to the cedar wax- 
wings in spring, while the odor of the 
blossoms is quite fragrant. The Hydrangea 
sterilis, Hills of Snow, will grow in dense 
shade; it blooms in July, a month ahead of 
the other Hydrangeas. If no lime is present 
the Rhododendrens and Azaleas may be 
used, but where lime is present they will not 
live unless the soil is removed and woods 
earth or peat hauled in. This can be done, 
and the ground kept covered with a coat of 
leaves, say a foot thick, both summer and 
winter. Ferns, which grow well in cool 
shady spots, can be used around the shrubs. 





Let us hope that our spring weather 
during the winter will be followed by 
summer weather during the spring. 
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JANUARY COGITATIONS. 


I have not ant an opportunity to read the 
January issue of THE FLOWER GROWER until 
iast evening. Now I want to congratulate 
the Editor on presenting us with such a good 
readable number. I have taken your maga- 
zine since the first issue of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER (as you then called it), 
and I do not hesitate to say that the January 
copy is the best yet—full of good and inter- 
esting articles. I have read it from cover to 
cover, including all the advertisements, and 
when I saw what your advertisers offer, I 
wished I could buy and take care of all the 
new Gladioli, Peonies, Dahlias, and so on, 
but my garden has its limits as well as my 
pocketbook. 

This, (January 18), is the coldest day on 
our mountainside, (2° abcve), and while we 
have had but very little snow or cold weaiher, 
I am afraid we shall have to pay for this 
mildness later; but I cannot help thinking 
that spring is only a few weeks away, and 
my garden will soon be again my pleasure 
a delight. To spend more time in my 
garden, I have almost given up golf. What 
do you think of that? After I had finished 
reading your January number, I sat by the 
open fire and planned out my garden for 
this year. You know the most beautiful 
gardens are always those in the mind, and I 
have realized for many years that the 
garden I always plan during the winter is so 
much better and more beautiful than it ever 
turns out later. In the winter I forget “that 
tired feeling”, too much or too little rain, 
bugs, fungus, disease, and so on, including 
seeds which do not come up, or live up to 
the catalogue descriptions of wonderful new 
varieties or colors. (The colors usually turn 
out to be magenta.) However, a vision is 
well for one to have and to try to live up to, 
and what I do not do this year, perhaps I 


y next. 

I have only one thing in my garden which 
does not require any weeding or watering, 
and I will pass it along for the benefit of 
your readers; that is, my Pond Lily pool. 

I do know my two rock gardens with their 
masses of Iris Cristata at the base will be a 
delight, and then my big beds of Iris Floren- 

hundreds 


tina of Pallida 
agree with Mrs. Cleveland in her com- 
mendation of these two fine old varieties. 
To my mind there are none more beautiful. 
My stock of the Pallida came to me over 
thirty years ago from my grandfather’s 
garden, and as his father was one of the 
early Dutch settlers in New Jersey, I love to 
think that possibly my great-grandfather 
might have brought his plants from Holland 
when he came over. The country round- 
about my grandfather’s place years ago was 
filled with this variety. I have raised and 
given away hundreds of the Pallida. 

While so many of the new ones are fine, I 
must confess a great love and admiration for 
some of the old sorts: Madame Chereau is 
still one of the most beautiful, and I fully 
agree with Mr. Sturtevant about Jacquesiana. 
Il am looking forward, however, to my new 
varieties, especially Shekinah, and am also 
wondering if my own seedling, Harriet Presby, 
will live up to last year’s record. I had one 
stalk fifty-two inches high and it was very 
beautiful with its two tones of violet, so 
much like the color of a Cattelya Orchid. 
As it has been cut up for stock, perhaps I 
shall have to put off for another year the 
hope of any good flowers. 

I want to tell you about a “perfect day” I 
spent with Mr. Wister last year. I met him 
early one June morning at the Pennsylvania 
station in Newark, and in my car we covered 
a good part of Essex, Bergen, and Morris 
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counties, going to every place where I knew 
of a collection of Irises, both of amateur and 
professional growers. We left the best until 
last, which was a great mistake, for we had 
only about an hour to spend at Mrs. McKin- 
ney’s beautiful garden in Madison. I think 
Mrs. McKinney has in June the loveliest 
garden I have ever seen. Thousands of all 
kinds of Irises, old and new varieties, in a 
wonderful setting of old forest trees. 
Thousands of Pallida around the sides of her 
garden were about as fine as one could wish, 
and her seedlings will speak for themselves 
later. The most lasting impression, aside 
from the great masses of Pailida, was a big 
bunch of Siberica Emperor. 1 have thought 
of it many times since, and wish that it were 
in my garden where I could see it every day. 
If any of the members of the Iris Society 
are ever within 100 miles of Madison about 
the first week in June, they will miss it if 
they do not take a pilgrimage over there. 


FRANK H. PRESBY. 


IS THE SOIL CONTAMINATED 
BY ROOT POISON ?—NO. 


Objection will perhaps be raised if I here 
express the belief brought to me through 
close study of the flower garden, which, 
though not at all original, is important, and 
should be taken into account. This belief is 
that roots and bulbs of the various flora in- 
digenous here, when grown in the field, can- 
not contaminate the soil in which they grow 
against their own kind, which is sometimes 
claimed by florists. 

The rotation of crops for economy of 
fertilizer and good results, is recognized and 
understood; though more expensive plant 
foods supplying the usual elements that go 
into the chemical formation of fertile garden 
soil, viz: nitrogen, potash and phosphates, 
will overcome any retroaction or degeneration 
caused by exudations from underground 
vegetation. 

If, for some cause, flower crops seem to 
lag behind, and new fields seem to be indicated, 
the florist need not be discouraged because, 
the old rule says that you cannot grow the 
same plants on the same plot successfully 
two or three times. I want to be conserva- 
tive when I say that this is a doubtful axiom. 

I believe that ready methods of tilth, 
together with areation, lime and humus, will 
correct any poisonous tendency, if it really 
exists. These are facilitated amply by the 
use of the universal solvent and tonic, barn- 
yard manure. It is a well known scientific 
fact that alkali neutralizes acid. 

It is known that the character of the soil 
influences the plant, and generally produces 
types that are native there, but, with certain 
drainage and fertility, it can be made to 
grow most anything. Fertilizers are as 
important and necessary to horticulture as 
food is to man. 

The meat in the nut is simple: 1. Roots 
do not poison the soi! against their kind, if 
there should be some slight taint, it could be 
corrected with manure; 2. Useless work is 
done by rotating crops, which should be 
spent in turning the soil over and over; 
3. So-called worn-out soil signifies worn-out 
methods. 

In a general way I will say that if the 
soil is too light or too heavy, use manure; 
if varied, use manure; for “pep” and life, 
once more, use manure. 

In a recent number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Mr. J. K. Alexander, the Dahlia 
expert, made this pertinent statement, “One 
piece of ground on my farm has been used 
for Dahlias eleven years, and last year the 
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flowers on this piece were better than ever.” 

Dr. A. J. Knapp, the “Peony King” of the 
South, whose fields now comprise fifty acres, 
never thinks of moving them, and his uni- 
versal solvent is manure. His hobby is that 
he takes less substance from the soil with 
his humus fed blooms than the farmer does 
with his corn, and gets a much greater 
return. 

It is a well known fact that rotating crops 
saves much of the expense of heavy feeding 
with fertilizers, and in general farming is very 
practical, but it is not often practical with 
the florist. Therefore, the suggestions I have 
made may encourage some of the beginners, 
that with a slightly different work-me hod, 
they can repeat the growing of all flowers in 
the same garden indefinitely. 


HucGuH C. SCHMITT. 


THE USE OF COAL ASHES IN GROW- 
ING DAHLIAS AND OTHER PLANTS. 


A great deal of publicity has been given 
of late to the use of coal ashes for lightening 
heavy soil, especially in the growing of 
Dahlias. While no doubt good results may 
be secured in some localities and under some 
conditions, the writer, through his own 
experience, is impelled to sound a word of 
caution. One Dahlia grower recommends 
the use of from one to two parts of coal 
ashes to one part of soil. We experimented 
here in Colorado with it and even recom- 
mended it in moderate amounts, but the 
results, or lack of them, have caused us to 
stop its use entirely. Now the reason we 
have come to different conclusions from 
others, we think, is the fact that our coal 
here is a different kind from the hard coal 
of the East and is more or less impregnated 
with an alkaline matter. Ash pits here con- 
structed of cement or brick are eaten out in 
the course of a few years. Terra cotta or 
stone slabs, bolted at the corners, are the 
only kind that withstand the corrosion per- 
manently. Our advice then is to use coal 
ashes with great care unless local experience 
justifies. 

We are with Madison Cooper, in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, as to the value of the 
compost heap. We put almost everything in 
it that will rot. The compost pile and cover 
crops are the best yet as soil lighteners and 
conditioners. Would like to hear from others 
in different sections who have given the coal 
ashes a good trial. 


F. W. CARLSON. 


OLD VS. NEW BULBS. 


A great deal has been said and written as 
to whether Gladiolus bulbs get old, or there 
is any such thing as old bulbs. The. answer 
could be yes or no, depending altogether on 
what is meant by an old bulb. If the original 
bulb was meant, zo would be the answer; 
but if the variety or sort was meant, the 
answer would be yes. I would recall some 
very old varieties, such as Brenchleyensis, 
America, and others that are old and still in 
demand ; these could be termed old bulbs; 
but there are no old bulbs. Gladiolus bulbs 
do not get old unless you let them lie; and 
then they do not get actually old. You can- 
not plant the same bulb year after year 
without getting a new bulb every year, and 
this was proven to me this last year by 
the following experience : 

When I stored my stock of bulbs away last 
fall I came across several sacks of bulbs, 
about fifteen hundred, ranging in sizes from 
4 to 1} in., that I had overlooked in planting 
last spring; and as they looked good and 
plump, I did not examine them very closely, 
owing to the work I had on hand at the 
time, but laid them by until later. After I 
had stored my new stock of bulbs, I took 
time to examine those [ had laid by and 
found that each old bulb had made a new 
bulb varying in size from 2 to 1 inch. The 
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new bulbs were flat and wide, with several 
eyes. Now the question is: Will these bulbs 
make a good flower spike if planted next 
year and properly cultivated, or will they 
only make a flowering bulb for the next 
year? If so, one year is lost to get the 
flower, and the question is, Is this an old 


bulb? 
HERMAN KIRSCHT. 


IRIS KING AND PROSPER LAUGIER. 


The statement of some that King of Iris 
is a weak grower has aroused my doubts 
whether some people have the “true quill.” 
It is possible that they have Maori King, a 
variety that could pass for King of Iris. I 
certainly should not call Jris King a weak 
grower; in my opinion it comes pretty close 
to being a strong grower. The fact that 
King of Iris has a thick, strong stem is fair 
evidence that it is at least not a weak grower. 
This variety has been criticised by saying 
that its flowers fade. That is true under 
certain atmospheric conditions. But at that, 
this failing is not so serious if the flowers 
are used for cutting; they naturally would 
be cut before they would have time to fade. 
Prosper Laugier has been suggested as a 
better variety of this color. So far as the color 
is concerned, the two varieties are not com- 
parable; they are not only distinct from one 
another, but very distinct. I think that King 
of Iris and Prosper Laugier are the two very 
finest of the color commonly called brown 
and yellow. 

H. W. GROSCHNER. 


THE “TWELVE BEST” IRISES. 


The 12 best varieties will never be settled 
satisfactorily, for no two will have the same 
list, and some in a list that one considers 
desirable, others are di . There are 
a few varieties that are in all best lists, but 
never two lists that agree on all varieties; 
and there never will be two alike when they 
are grown in different sections of the country, 
fer the location and soil make so much 
difference. 

The soil and location have much to do 
with the behavior of all varieties of flowers, 
and some that I know to be the best of their 
color cannot grow here successfully. 

The best way is to test them on your own 
grounds, and then select those that suit your 
fancy best for future planting. 

Wiis E. FRYER. 


MUCK TO SUPPLY HUMUS. 


Your reply to “W. A. W.” about lack of 
humus in garden soils in the December 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER is noted. As 
the buying of stable manure is almost a 
thing of the past, because most of the hauling 
is done with commercial trucks and not with 
horses, it would seem that the only hope of 
the flower gardener to supply humus to his 
soil is to secure muck from the woods or 
from the swamps. 

Muck is recommended by the a 
Agricultural College to apply on land, it 
is about all decayed vegetable matter and 
also rich in nitrogen, which is now our most 
expensive fertilizing element. 


EARL EDGERTON. 


WASHER FOR GLADIOLUS BULBLETS. 


A cheap washer for bulblets can be made 
by utilizing an old twelve-quart galvanized 
pail. One which is leaking and useless for 
other purposes can be used. Simply cut or 


knock the bottom out, and solder in a bottom 
consisting of galvanized wire with eight 
meshes to the inch. Such a washer is con- 
venient and inexpensive, and by those who 
have used it considered superior to a wide 
and shallow sieve. 
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IRISES—KOCHII AND CRIMSON KING. 


Permit me to refer to some musings of 
“The Glad Philosopher,” in particular statifig 
that it was a mistake to claim that Kochi 
and Crimson King are synonymous. I was 
one that made the statement and will stand 
by the assertion. 

The “Philosopher” admits that they are 
“nearly similar in color and habit.” Most 
people would consequently wonder why there 
should be so much ado about nothing. The 
similarity is so great that one would at times 
be perplexed as to which is which. It is true 
that under certain degrees of sunlight, 
Crimson King appears slightly redder, and at 
other times even an expert could not dis- 
tinguish one variety from another. There is 
no sense or reason for such imaginary and 
hair-splitting distinctions made by experts 
who quarrel over so-called differences in 
color. Life is too short to fritter away time 
over such minute differences. I have been in- 
formed that Mrs. Dean, the originator of Crim- 
son King, considered it and Kochii somewhat 
rot "T have yet to notice that Crimson 
King increases much more rapidly than 
Kochii. Crimson King does appear to be 
slightly taller. One of this shade for the 
season should be enough and Kochii I consider 
the very best early Iris with a reddish cast. 

To dispel any doubt as to which of these 
varieties is the better for this climate, the 
following should decide the matter: Fall- 
blooming Irises, like most plants that flower 
and fruit out of their regular season, have 
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their failings and short-comings and get 
punished for not behaving as they should 
during their dormant season. With me 
Crimson King has only once really opened 
up any «7 its flowers in the autumn, and 
that was last fall when there was an unusually 
long spell of spring-like weather. The 
blooms produced were not nearly so fine as 
spring blooms are and there was not a trace 
of that reddish cast that causes these varie- 
ties to be singled out by many people. It 
will not be possible for these plants to bloom 
next spring for the reason that there was 
not time enough before freezing weather to 
form new rhizomes and bloom buds. The 
fall previous there was a mild spell and a 
few buds of Crimson King were thrown out ; 
but they were overtaken by freezing weather 
before they could open up. So of what use 
is an Iris that attempts to bloom in the fall, 
does not succeed in doing it every year, and 
on account of this misbehavior gives little or 
no bloom in the spring? I believe that most 
people will agree with me that Crimson King 
belongs in California and other mild climates 
where, if it wants to, it can bloom in the fall 
to its heart’s content without any danger of 
its flowers being frozen. Even if Crimson 
King were a reliable fall-blooming Iris, and 
the flowers had all the characteristics of 
spring bloom, in my opinion it would still be 
out of order. For my part, as a general rule, 
I prefer to enjoy fruits and flowers in their 
regular season and then get enough. 


H. W. GROSCHNER. 





The Two Gardeners. 


By T. DABNEY MARSHALL. 


(Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer.] 


T should be glad, 
But do get mad, 
eS speak of ay “ good luck.” 
e don’t know why, 
But ours all die.— 
How do you get such splendid truck?” 


I {ume and snort 
And straight retort :— 
It is no such a thing. 
It's dig and toil, 
Perspire and broil, 
If things to bloom you'd bring. 


Your seeds you sow, 
And think they'll grow, 
While you attend the picture show ; 
and sigh 


And almost cry, 
When they refuse to blow. 


You say you can’t 
Dig round this plant, 

It is so cold and damp; 
Lang mea eyes 


Should t yo Rite decamp. 


When it gets hot, 

You ight absquat— 
Ulate for y bank. 

With such neglect, 

You can’t 
Your blooms with mine to rank. 


I scratch and scratch 

My garden patch, 
Nor fear the dirt and mud; 

I stoop and bend, 

Each plant attend, 
Though it should rain a flood. 


I kill each weed, 
Whose hungry greed 
Would make my plantlets lean. 
I cannot rest, 
Nor life have zest, 
Until my garden’s clean. 








With ‘curkle’ burrs 
And prickly furze, 
I wage eternal feud ; 
But Oh! Alas! 
The Coco grass, 
I have not quite subdued. 


On chewing-gum 

And things as bum, 
You make your money fly ; 

Insecticide 

You won't provide, 
And pass bug poisons by: 


While of vermine 
And strong aphine, 


And nicoteen, 
I daily dust and spray. 


In magazines 
You read of — 
By husky heroes wed 
You still pursue 
The villains, too, 
Till they are copped or dead. 


A garden guide, 


Tho’ oft my tongue it clogs. 


And tho’ success 
My toil may bless, 
For what I’ve got I paid ; 
And so ’twill be 
I think, with me, 
Till in the ground I'm laid. 


It may be tragic, 

But there’s no magic, 
When pretty Pansies perk ; 

My lazy dear, 

Lend me your ear, 
The only magic ’s WORK. 
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[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.] 


To Toronto and The On- 
tario Horticultural 
Convention. 


E LEFT HOME BE- 
fore daylight, arriv- 
ing in Cleveland in 


an hour’s time, 
where we changed cars for 
Buffalo, and it was with a 
feeling of pleasure that I 
seated myself for the ride 
along our Lake Shore country always 
so full of interest. 

In passing through Painesville and 
vicinity, we recalled our last auto trip 
there, and visualized the many acres of 
Roses, the fields of blazing Cannas and 
Gladioli, and the long rows of thrifty 
looking shrubs and trees of the many 





nurseries. 

At Ashtabula we noticed the little 
forest of smokestacks, significant of 
output of great quantities of lettuce, 
greenhouse grown. 

At Conneaut, which I believe is the 
oldest among the shore towns and cer- 
tairfly is one of the most beautiful, I 
watched for familiar faces and the 
street where had been the home of my 
parents. 

Springfield and Erie and on to Buffalo 
the country was rich in fruit orchards, 
vineyards and nurseries along the great 
Ridge Road which we had paraileled 
from Cleveland. 

Changing from the New York Cen- 
tral to the Canadian Pacific, we soon 
found ourselves on the bridge which 
ge the Niagara River, and where 
the train was stop while keen-eyed 
government officials inspected the con- 
tents of our suitcase which had been 
laid in sosmoothly. With this require- 
ment over and the invisible boundary 
crossed, we looked out upon our sister 
country with much curiosity. 

For some distance the “lay o’ the 
land” seemed quite nearly level but 
became more irregular and broken as 
we approached Hamilton, presenting a 
fine sight of Stony Creek, where, as 
glimpsed from the train, the town 
seemed spread over hill and valley. 
one a we noticed i ~ that 

ad the appearance -o ing top- 
grafted 


Hamilton shows the traveler by rail 
very pretty homes ofa brick city which 
was rather novel to us, as the brick 
dwellings of our own little city might 
almost be counted on the fingers. 
There, too, was interesting scenery, 
and, if I remember rightly, it was a 
little farther on that we came upon a 
picture that stands out clearly in my 
mind. It was that of a high bluff from 
which we looked down onto an icy 
cove, pushed inland by thelake, and on 
which were many small buildings that 
we took to be fish houses, where fish- 
ing through the ice is carried on. 

Our home woods are so gray that we 
quickly noticed the changing and deep- 
ening green of the Canadian forest as 
we hurried along and some of the 





MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 





nearer trees I recognized 
as hemlock which, because 
of early association as well 
as its richcolor, is ever dear 
to me. 

We noticed that the fields 
were rather small and there 
were many stump fences 
speaking of early times and 
a country new, while beside 
them the hand of progress 
had placed great derricks 
supporting lines by which electric 

wer from Niagara Falls is conducted 
ong distances for city service, and we 
judged that the villages scattered along 
the way had their bit, too. 

It had been a cloudy day and we ar- 
rived at Toronto after dark, stopping 
at the King Edward Hotel, which was 
headquarters for delegates attending 
the Convention of the Ontario Horticul- 
tural Association. The next morning 
we went to the Hart House in time to 
hear the talk on The Arnold Arboretum, 
by Prof. Jack, of Boston. This was a 
very instructive illustrated talk, and 
there were many views of trees, shrubs 
and vines, both of species and hybrids ; 
beautiful vistas, walks and shrub-bor- 
dered drives. One view showed a Ja 
anese and Chinese student, with teach- 
er, studying trees from their native 
lands. 

A short and to-the-point talk, by 
Prof. R. B. Thomson, on the establish- 
ment of a botanical garden brought a 
resolution, which was passed, favoring 
it. 

After a refreshing walk and delicious 
luncheon, which was served in the liv- 
ing room of a beautiful home, the 
afternoon session was opened with a 
talk on “ How to Create Enthusiasm 
and Loyal Support to the Annual 
Flower Show.” This was given by 
Chas. W. Wilson, of Fort Williams, and 
showed that they had the right man in 
the right place. He explained how he 
made the show a success by interest- 
ing others in it and by constant untir- 
ing effort. It showed him a master 
of men and management, and I think 
our A.G. S. would do well to see that 
he changes his residence from Canada 
to the U. S. and interest him in our 
shows, for we have sometimes been 
sadly lacking in attendance. The dis- 
cussion was well carried on by Mrs. R. 
B. Potts, of Hamilton. 

Next came my part, with subject, 
“The Gladioli,’” and I walked to the 
front with my heart in my throat, but 
when I turned and faced that audience, 
I forgot my embarrassment for I saw 
that they were as interested as myself 
in the beautiful flower that has been 
my study fora lifetime. Many of them 
are commercial growers of the Gladi- 
olus, and all appeared interested in its 
culture, and when Dr. Bennett spoke 
in his impressive way of the American 
Gladiolus Society meeting with them 
next August, and asked their support, 
he was responded to with much en- 
thusiasm, resulting in the resolution 
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reported on page 62 of the March issue, 
in Ontaric Horticultural Society de- 
partment. 


The report of Mr. Wm. Hartry as a 
delegate to the American Civic Associ- 
ation was presented in a light that 
made me proud of our country. 

An illustrated talk on “Some Worth- 
while Varieties of Perennials,” by Miss 
M. E. Blacklock, was very pretty and 
full of interest. 

In early evening there was a banquet 
at which were several toasts, after 
which came the evening session with 
an address on the “Culture of Roses,” 
taking up in detail the growing of the 
Rose to its perfection. This also was 
illustrated and like the others, where 
slides were used, was particularly clear 
and impressive, and gave me the 
thought that growers should try to 
catch more of these true-to-life pic- 
tures, using them wherever possible to 
call attention to flowers and their uses. 
I think the “ movies” have taught us 
that many prefer pictures to written 
descriptions. 

We were unable to stay for the 
second day, but brought home with us 
a fuller appreciation of the honor that 
has come to the American Gladiolus 
Society in the invitation to meet in 
convention and exhibition with this 
progressive people. I feel that we can- 
not make too great an effort for its 
success, and that every member should 
feel it a privilege to have a part to do. 
The Canadian societies having im- 

rted many choice varieties from 

urope, will have rare treats for us. 

Now, in view of the opportunities 
before us, our membership should be 
increased, and here’s to the doubling 
of it by June Ist! 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Gladiolus —Lowerii Grandiflora. 
(Subject of illustration on our front cover page.) 


This variety was originated by Isaiah 
Lower, of Kent, Ohio. The bulk of 
the stock has been sold to, and the va- 
riety is being introduced by, A. E. 
Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. This variety 
was selected by Mr. Lower from many 
thousands of seedlings which bloomed 
at the same time, as the most worthy 
of perpetuation. 

is variety is described as a Tulip- 
shaped Gladiolus, which grows straight 
as an arrow, tall and vigorous, and 
which has plenty of bloom open at a 
time. The blooms are placed with fair 
uniformity around the spike. 

Its unusual form, together with its 
graceful spike, makes it much admired 
as a novelty and as a vase flower. 

Loweriti Grandiflora is comparatively 
early, and Mr. Lower says that this 
variety blooms well from small bulbs 
and increases well; and that it has an 
unusually large number of blooms on 


the spike. He says further that the 
first mature bulb he grew produced 29 
blooms. 


The color is a beautiful red and only 
slightly striped. Where it has been 
sent to market as a cut flower, it has 
proved to be unusually salable and 
attractive, bringing a premium over 
any other variety. 
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The American Iris Society. 





S I WRITE, it is only the first of 
March, and yet already it seems 
as if the spring with all the re- 
newing life in growing things 

and all the poeaaty of conflicting 
interests in exhibitions and questions, 
and what-not, were really here, and I 
have a number of announcements and 
suggestions to share with you all. 

e Exhibition at Columbus promises 
well and is to take place May 28th and 
29th, and for the 30th there is planned 
a group visit to Iris plantings of The 
Wing Seed Co., at Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 
There is an illustrated lecture in pros- 
pect, as well, and I ho many 
members can plan to attend the Annual 
Meeting. As at present planned, there 
will be about twenty-five classes open 
to the competitors, one for the growers 
of new lings, one for a group com- 
petitior of Garden Clubs (a new de- 
parture, we think),—some restricted to 
veritable novices, some planned to 
bring out the ladies who wish to show 
their artistic instinct for the arrange- 
ment of flowers, and then, of course, 
open classes calling for from fifty to 
sixty named varieties, and also a set of 
competitions for specimen stalks in 
the different colors,—that should pro- 
duce a keen rivalry. The prizes are 
various: The Columbus Horticultural 
Society offers $100.00; The Columbus 
Iris Society, $50.00; there are medals 
and cups and vases, stock from many 
sources, and a special offer of stock of 
varieties originated in America. All 
in all, whether you grow one variety 
or one hundred, there is a place for 
you. 

Other exhibition plans are less settled, 
but our member, Mrs. Fellows, who 
has just assembled a local Iris club in 
Belvidere, Ill., ventures to predict as 
fine a show as that at Columbus. We 
are going to add some classes for A. I. 
S. members, to the schedule planned 
by the “Iris Fanciers” of Nashville; I 
have keen hopes of developments in 
connection with the Garden Flower 
Association of Kansas City; the plans 
seem assured for an Iris fete at Rich- 
mond, Va., which is now considering 
adopting our favorite as the official 
flower; there are inquiries from New 
Haven, Philadelphia, New York, Des 
Moines, and Washington; we will be 
represented in the Boston shows, and I 
expect as fine a showing in Minneapolis 
as there was last year. I wonder 
whether other Societies can show as 
creditable a record of the active interest 
of their members throughout the 
country. 





I have received many letters in praise 
of our second Bulletin, and they have 
been a great satisfaction to the editor, 
who can find much to criticise in its 
“get-up.” Owing to the amount of 
material and the difficulty that the 
ordinary printer finds in botanical 
names, it has proved far more ex- 
pensive than was expected, and the 


contribution of twenty dollars from 
one of our enthusiastic members was 
very much appreciated. You will be 
glad to know that we have much ex- 
cellent material at hand for another 
Bulletin and that its publication will 
depend wholly upon the state of our 
finances. 





Owing to ! delay in publishing the 
symposium, there are as yet an insuf- 
ficient number of returns for compila- 
tion and final report, but I find them of 
interest ; some ple are very chary 
of any discarding, others reveal a 
careful discrimination, and already I 
find that some of the old favorites like 
Florentina, Kochii, and Mme. Chereau, 
are going to show up well. Thelma 
Perry and Richard II are reported as 
interesting; my favorites, Monsi 


ignor 
and Mrs. Alan Gray are running behind; 


Lent A. Williamson, A . ‘a, 
B. Y. Morrison, Pancroft, Parisiana, 
are but a few of the many that have 
received at least two “4s.” I hope 
that all who have not yet sent in their 
symposiums will make a special study 
this coming season, of the flowers in 
bloom. And while I have it in mind, 
please remember that we will gladly 
supply Cards for descriptions to those 
who will so assist us in our records. If 
you use the Ridgeway Color Chart, 
make all your color comparisons out- 
of-doors but not in the sunlight. There 
is very often a variation of one or 
more hues in different lights, and, 
furthermore, you should vse a newly 
but fully opened flower, as many are 
darker as they unfold, or fade after 
long exposure to the sun. 





I suppose it is because February has 
been a short month, but with the ap- 
proach of — (many have written 
of Iris in bud and flower), the discussion 
as to the best varieties has diminished, 
and much to my surprise, Mr. Wister’s 
list of discards has received no op- 
ponents. Can I assume that you all 
are just taking breath for a new out- 
burst? I sincerely hope that is the 
case. After repeated trials I have at 
least succeeded in unearthing one ad- 
herent for the cause of IJsoline, and 
though I retract nothing from my 
criticism of the Iris lady, I must 
acknowledge that if she were quite as 
tall with me as she is with Mrs. Brownell, 
I should like her better. 





FOR ISOLINE. 

The “favorite varieties” discussions in the 
A. L. S. pages of THE FLOWER GROWER have 
been decidedly interesting to me, but I have 
been able to agree or disagree with reasonable 
calmness until our esteemed Secretary said 
if he were to restrict himself to twelve 
varieties, Jsoline would not be included. 
When I read this and the other things he 
said about this same indescribably beautiful 
thing, I was no longer calm, but filled with 
an intense desire to speak up and defend 
one of my favorites. 

Last year when such standbys as Flavescens, 
Queen of May and Kochii rotted badly, Isoline, 


except in one small spot, was in perfect con- 
dition. Late in the summer when we had 


Isoline stood up remarkably well, much better 
than many in the garden; notwithstanding 
that it has been said to lose its leaves in the 
fall, it has never in the slightest degree done 
so with me. It grows here under three dif- 
ferent conditions: one a hot, dry clay bank ; 
on the north side of a iarge oak 

gets the sun less than half the 
y; and the third place is on a rather wet, 

it shaded 


heavy soil, and somewha' 
I do not know what Mr. Sturtevant means 
by “poor stalk” and “clumsily held.” There 


is simply no fault to be found with Isoline as 


nificent, and the buds just before they are 
ready to open, truly awe-inspiring. When 
open—no words of mine can do it justice. 
The form is so different from the ordinary 
Iris! Personally, I like falls that droop, and 
standards that lap over at the tips as though 
there were plenty of silk or velvet to make 
the gown. Where the falls flare the material 
seems scant, and the flower lacks in luxuri- 
ance. 
Therefore, if Jsoline has been so indiscreet 
as to sulk in Mr. Sturtevant’s garden, I hope 
the coming season she will show her true 
character, hold her majestic form, and dis- 
play her royal robes in the queenly manner 
that she is wont to do. 


INEZ DEAN BROWNELL, (Iowa). 





NOTES. 


From Mrs. Brant, in Iowa, comes a 
note on forcing the early Pumilas, one 
of the things that our good friend, 
Mrs. McKinney, does so successfully : 

“IT tried forcing some of the dwarf varieties 
December 3rd I dug tiny Pumilas, and Eburnea 


of January I moved them to a light basement 
window to start ieaf-growth and then brought 
them up to the flower window. Sunday, 
Jan. 30th, I sent the pan of Pumilas, just 
purple with bloom, to decorate the church 


other two followed closely, but Pumila 
pleased me best and Eburnea next, though I 
am very fond of the golden Excelsa in the 
garden. My impression is that the smailer- 
flowered varieties are more suitable for 
forcing. 


Mr. Berry speaks of I. Japonica that 
tender beauty, Pumila Cyanea, and 
Reticulata as just in bloom at Redlands, 
Calif., and in an old letter from Mr. W. 
M. Thomson, of Hawera, Taranki, 
New Zealand, he mentions March as 
+ sens Pg large wyecewy 8 of Iris 
bloom. Mr. Thomson raises Unguicul- 
aris, and many of the bulbous Irises suc- 
cessfully from seed, and I hope that if 
you have any to some of you will 
send him seed of Longipetala and other 
of our natives, as well as that of 
Arenaria. I should like to encourage 
our first New Zealand member because 
we hear much of their work with 
Daffodils and other flowers. 


I find that a number of you disagree 
with M. Denis’ statement concerning 
the white-flowered form of I. Hexagona, 


” 
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apparently there is such a thing and it 
is distinct from I. Lamancei. Such 
botanical distinctions are beyond me 
and I shall have to pass the question 
on to our botanist. 





Though I am a fellowman, and men 
are supposed to like bright colors best, 
1 do not wholly agree with Mr. Grosch- 
ner’s plea for more yellow, if he is re- 
ferring to the vivid yellow of Sherwin 
Wright. It is too harsh a tone for 
effective use in a carefully studied color 
scheme, and what we really neec, and 
I hope will get in time, is a whole 
range of soft yellows comparable to 
the many shades of lavender that we 
find among the Pallidas. For general 
use they are unsurpassed, and just 
imagine an equal number of yellow 
hues. 


Another note in the February FLOWER 
GROWER will, I hope, call forth much 
comment and that is, “What Kind of a 
Catalogue?” I am not technically con- 
nected with my sister’s enterprise, but 
Iam distinctly behind the scenes, and 
perhaps a few of my ideas will further 
this needed discussion. I must confess 
to a strong feeling that the more money 
that goes into a catalogue for illustra- 
tions, the more I, as a customer, must 
pay for overhead expenses on the part 
of the grower. I thoroughly agree 
that too accurate descriptions are com- 
pletely misleading. It is a real art to tell 
the truth and at the same time to give 
proper emphasis to dominant or dis- 
tinctive traits. It is not easy, either, 
for one who really knows the variety, 
to appreciate just what sort of a de- 
scription will appeal to the reader. I 
can read much between the lines, but 
do we not all read different things? I 
dislike high-flown descriptions ; I dis- 
like lexing details ; at times I begin 
to think that no description at all is 
best, and yet what else can be done ? 








TRIAL STOCK. 


I hope that all our members who 
grow any Japanese Irises will recall 
my appeal for stock, in the February 
issue, and send sample plants (one to 
three of each variety) for trial as soon 
as possible, because the spring is the 
time to transplant them. If possible 
give the name under which they were 
purchased and that of the firm from 
which they were secured, but do not 
hesitate to send unnamed plants under 
number, as there is now so greatia con- 
fusion in nomenclature that it ma 
prove necessary to establish am arbi- 
trary system. I sincerely trust that 
you will respond generously to this 
appeal and that ALL stock will be sent 
to the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Although we hope 
to assemble a representative collection 
of Japanese Irises at New York in 
time, the fact that they are to be the 
subject of a special study at Brooklyn, 
calls for immediate action. 





As you may remember, we have 
secured some 500 to 600 varieties of 
the Bearded Irises for trial, but there 
still remain many odd pe to add, 
and I hope that you will plan to tag 
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your varieties in the garden and be 
able to contribute as needed. Many 
of our members have been generous 
but others,—well, let us call them 
thoughtless. 


NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS. 


As Secretary, I have received the fol- 
lowing nominations for officers for the 
coming year, and trust that additions 
thereto will be forwarded PROMPTLY 
upon the receipt of this notice, as the 
ballot will be included in the May issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, which goes 
to press by April 10th. Any five (5) 
members may nominate an officer, but 
the Regional Vice Presidents must be 
nominated by members resident within 
their respective districts. 


For President—John C. Wister, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

For Vice President—William A. Peterson, 
Chicago, Ill. 

For Secretary—R. S. Sturtevant, Wellesley 
Farms, Mass. 

For Treasurer—Frank H. Presby, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
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Directors (to serve three years)—Mrs. C. 
S. McKinney, Madison, N. J., Mrs. H. G. 
Lloyd, Haverford, Pa. 

James Boyd and B. H. Farr continue as 
directors to 1922. Dr. H. A. Gleason and 
H. A. Norton continue as directors until 
1923. 

REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS. 


Eastern District—I. S. Hendrickson, Flower- 
field, N. Y. 

Central District—Mrs. Samuel H. Taft, 
Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

orthwestern District—T. A. Kenning, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Southern District—C. P. Connell, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Pacific District—Sydney B. Mitchell, Berke- 
ley, California. 

Canadian District—Dr. F. E. Bennett, St. 
Thomas, Ontario. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, 
Secretary. 


REGISTRATION. 


The following names are entered for registration 
by J. Marion Shull : 

Nimbus—A tall Trojana cross; standards Lobelia 
Violet with a dark thread edge. Falls Cotinga Purple, 
habit of Trojana, flower large. Height 44 in. : 

Haydee—A much larger Maori King. Height 27 in. 
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Irises in California. 
BY MRS. JENNETT DEAN. 


[Written expressly fer The Flewer Grower.) 


We have been reading with interest 
the various notes and comments on the 
Iris, as well as other matter in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, during the past 
months ; but gardening in California 
is rather strenuous—something to do 
every month in the year, except only 
when it rains, whieh has mnt, thee so 
very often the past three or four years 
in Southern California. There are not 
many days when one cannot be doin 
something outside if he is so inclined. 
For this reason we have not had much 
time for writing, but a few items may 
clear up matters to some of our read- 
ers regarding the behavior of some 
Irises—how and why they differ when 
oo in a climate which is quite dif- 
erent from that of the East. It is not 
strange that this is so, as many other 
a do better ere than in the East; 

ut it is also true that many thin 
that do so well in the East cannot 
— at all here, or with very indif- 
erent results. I shall never forget 
the expression on the face of a young 
lady who came to our gardens with a 
friend she was visiting. The friend 
had called her attention to our Lilac in 
bloom. Comment is unnecessary to 
any who have seen Lilacs growing in 
the East and in Southern California. 

In the October issue we note the 
comments of “ The Glad Philosopher ” 
regarding Kochii and Crimson King. 
He is mistaken in thinking we orig- 
inated Crimson King. We have very 
often recommended it in highest terms 
for this coast—not for its beauty alone, 
but for its freedom of bloom, as we 
have yet to see the Iris that equals it 
in this last respect. We first secured 





this, also Kochii and Purple King, 
(sometimes listed as Midnight), from 
Barr & Sons of England. Later we 
secured Nepalensis, the bearded form 
of this name, from Wallace. This last 
is a trifle redder, it appears to us, than 
Crimson King, but it does not bloom 
quite as freely and consequently does 
not multiply as rapidly. In a few fa- 
vored locations, we have been told, 
Crimson King attairfs.a height of three 
feet, but the flowering stems are not so 
tall with us, though they vary accord- 
ing to season, location, etc. Crossed 
with itself, it has not produced any- 
thing but inferior varieties; and this 
has been the case too when crossed 
with some other varieties. 

Archevéque, similar in color to the 
above, with lighter colored standards 
and different beard, is not quite as 
vigorous, and the foliage is not quite 
as persistent, but it is proving a very 
free mid-winter bloomer. 

We had thought we would leave the 
discussion of Caterina to others, since 
it might be thought we were prejudiced 
in its favor, having featured it in our 
catalogue which we issued a few years 
since. Weare glad we have been up- 
held in our statements concerning it 
by Mrs. Minto, Mr. Berry and others, 
in widely separated locations. Wehave 
a good many letters in our files from 
customers, saying: “The Irises we 
purchased from you all did ace 
especially Caterina,” and similar words, 
this being the one that seems to 
have given the greatest pleasure. We 
have of course learned much since we 
issued our catalogue, and havecome to 
know that all bearded [rises do not do 
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ually well in all locations. We doubt if 

. Denis has discovered the whole secret 
of Mrs. Minto’s success in growing 
Caterina. Soil is a factor no doubt, as 
it does not do as well in light sandy 
soil; but we believe our dry summer 
season, which insures a rest even if 
watered some, gives the rhizomes an 
opportunity to ripen, and is the main 
cause why this variety as well as such 
as Lady Foster, Crusader, and others, 
does better here, in a climate similar 
to that of Asia Minor, than when grown 
elsewhere. In a letter just received 
from Ohio, the writer says a friend is 
successful growing Calerina on an in- 
cline with no chance of poor drainage 
and dampness, and, we have no doubt, 
in full sun. Few, however, have such 
cenditions in their gardens. 

Comparing Caterina and Carthusian: 
the latter is rather a late bloomer here, 
consequently it would doubtless do 
better in the East than Caterina, and it 
is a handsome Iris, but we consider 
Caterina the more desirable of the two 
for us as it has.a much longer bloom- 
ing season. 

r. Wister tells us that the Ricardii 
hybrids are not free bloomers, even in 
France. We find it to be the reverse 
here. Leverrier and Mme. Durand (Mr. 
Wister tells us Durrande is the correct 
spelling) are very free—not that they 

ow upa lot of flowering spikes from 
one rhizome like Loreley and Walneri- 
ana, which almost exhausts itself by 
the quantity of flowering spikes from 
the tip of one rhizome,—but the stems 
are branched and will carry from 15 to 
18 buds, three branchlets of different 
lengths and two or three buds at top 
of stem. Each stem may thr 
or four blossoms which will last for 
several days, and as they continue to 
open, some stems being later in matur- 
ing than others, it will readily be seen 
how they extend the flowering season 
over so long a period. Mme. Claude 
Monnet is another Ricardii hybrid that 
isa ag free bloomer—so free that we 
nearly lost our stock by allowing it to 
bloom the first year after dividing. 
The past year we broke off nearly all 
the flowering stems when a few inches 
above the ground, and the plants have 
made a better growth. It also proves 
to be a fall bloomer. It will prove a 
valuable variety for this coast when 
there is sufficient stock to disseminate. 
There is probably very little of this 
stock to be had, for in reply to our re- 
quest for more stock in the fall of 1918, 
Mr. Millet wrote us that it was “very 
fragile under our climate and on ac- 
count of the hard weather the last 
winter, we lost a quantity of this va- 
riety ;” he therefore was unable to 
supply us with stock. 

ae Iris root rot, it seems to 
us we could have nothing better on 
this —— than the article by Mr. 
Shull in the February FLOWER GROWER. 
We have very little trouble with this 
—do not recall having ever seen a case 
among all of the plants of Caterina we 
have handled. From our observation, 
the greatest danger here seems to be 
after the blooming period—the time 
when they naturally require rest—and 
this especially refers to the Asia Minor 
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varieties and their hybrids. Our few 
plants of K.cardii and Ricardii fonce 
were entirely free from rot until the 
past season they got an overdose of 
water during two or three irrigations. 
A beautiful pink Ricardii hybrid, J. B. 
Dumas, has been more subject to it 
than anything we have grown among 
this class, so much so that we are fear- 
ful of stamping it out of the stock. 
This season we plan to withhold water 
entirely after the blooming season and 
see how it does with such treatment. 

Another matter in which we are at 
variance with the Eastern grower, and 
that is in an attempt to classify accord- 
ing to flowering season. With the col- 
lection of bearded Irises we have, there 
has not been a week in the year we 
could not gather enough for a bouquet 
for the house, and often more, but our 
real Iris season among this class be- 
gins the latter part of February or the 

rst of March—not a great variety but 
quite a number, and the procession 
continues to grow until the height of 
the flowering season, for the greatest 
variety is the latter part of April and 
early May. when they decrease in va- 
riety but some of the late bloomers and 
some of the more persistent ones ex- 
tend into July. 

Each season there always seems to 
be some one variety we enjoy more 
than others. ine post season it was 
Kashmir White. e had several good 
clumps of this variety so that it was in 
condition to show what it was worth. 
It certainly is the dest white suited 
to our conditions, but the same results 
could not be expected in the East—it 
seems to behave there much as Cai- 
erina. Like this last it is a persistent 
bloomer, throwing up fine flowering 
= into July, and the fragrance of 

is variety and Kashmiriana (Miss 
Willmott) is quite distinct from that 
of Fad other _ Je our ~~ 

peaking o grance, how many 
have noticed that the ~~ ¢—— of 
Cherubin is that of Concord grapes? 
Speaking of this variety too reminds 
us that it does not seem to be in much 
favor with some of our growers. We 
do not care very much for it ourselves 
during Iris season, but it has won itself 
into our favor by proving to be quite a 
g late summer and fall bloomer, 
the blooms being larger and of finer 
color than produced earlier in the 


season. 
The beautiful pure white Albicans, 
which is so common here and which 
blooms frequently out of season, it ap- 
pears does not do well in the East, 
while Florentina is a shy bloomer with 


us. 
Some of the newer introductions, 
both American and English, produce 
fine large blossoms, but make very 
short stems, sometimes but three or 
four inches long where they should be 
nearly as many feet. The cause of 
this is no doubt due to the entage, 
introducing varieties that do not do 
well here. We do not find this occurs 
often in the French introductions. 
Again, some do not hold their color 
here; this is caused, in part at least, 
by our bright a which anyone 
living in Southern California can readily 
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understand—a light which is so trying 
on color in fabrics, etc. 

Conditions in the Bay Region at San 
Francisco, and farther north, of course 
differ much from those here, and color, 
at least, would not be affected in the 
same way, probably, and while their 
rainfall is much greater than ours, yet 
their summers are comparatively dry. 

When it comes to choosing the best 

ten, individual taste enters into selec- 
tion to a _— extent. Some prefer a 
type that has all of the wrinkles 
smoothed out, while others like the 
crimped segments, the fluting and ruf- 
fling. Perhaps it is also true, as brought 
out in Mr. Hottes’ report of the Cin- 
cinnati Show in July, that the women 
asery the delicate pastel shades—at 
east I know my personal preference is 
self colors, or the more delicate ones, 
unless it be a very rich dark coloring. 
I do not care so much for Loreley, which 
so many admire. Among my favorites 
are such as the orie commonly men- 
tioned, the best form of Pallida Dal- 
matica; Caterina and Crimson King, of 
course; Fontarabie, because of the fine 
coloring and freedom of bloom and 
its earliness; Mesopotamica, partly 
because it is so early and also be- 
cause it is such a wonderfully fine 
variety, finer than Ricardii, inasmuch 
as the petals are broader, although of 
the same color, the foliage also taller 
but not so broad, so more in proportion 
with the length of flowering spike; 
Queen of May, as some say, seems the 
finest “ pink,” all things considered, in 
the Pallida if we could depend 
_— its blooming every season. In the 
Plicata, or white-penciled varieties, 
there are many fine ones to choose 
from. Jeanne d’ Arc is better for cutting, 
that is, more ceful for arranging, 
we think, but for garden effect we like 
Fairy—the true variety—very much. 
Of such varieties as Victorine and 
Thorbeck, we would have to choose 
Rhein Nixe as it is by far the best doer 
with us. Jacquesiana we prefer to 
Prosper ier, but most visitors 
choose the latter when seeing them in 
bloom. In the newer blends, Miss 
Sturtevant’s Sherbert is a choice variety 
and some others of hers of this class, 
as well as a few European varieties. In 
the lighter blends we prefer A low— 
one of our favorites, (and we do not 
know as the name, as Mr. Wister sug- 
gests, has had any influence over 
us), and Mady Carriere (Millet) to El- 
don For an Iris of medium size 
and height, that is in a class with 
F ick and Celeste, Corrida is the 
most satisfactory that has come under 
our observation, a much better color 
for our bright sunlight. Shekinah is 
by far the t yellow we have tried 
out yet—if of the color of Aurea, some- 
what larger bloom and taller (it does 
not make as long stem with us as with 
Miss Sturtevant), would consider it 
well nigh ect as a Pallida. 

Aurea does not do anything like as 
well here as in the East—just as much 
difference between its behavior here 
and there as there is in the case of 
Caterina, but the reverse. This is true 
of other varieties, but it would take 
too much space to mention them. 
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Notes on Iris—Lent A. Williamson. 


While the pollen-parent of Lent A. 
Williamson will necessarily remain un- 
known, it is to be ho that the seed- 
parent of this splendid new Iris may 
be identified beyond a peradventure. 
Some years ago doubt was raised as to 
the correct naming of this parent, and 
it was —— that it might be 
Trojana. y first impression was 
adverse, for while L. A. Wiiliamson 
was at that time thought to be seed- 
sterile, 1 then had a couple apparently 
well-develo pods on it, and these 
were so different from Trojana, being 
short-elliptical instead of long-cylindri- 
cal as in the latter, that I doubted the 
suggested relationship. These seed- 
pods, however, gave only one seed that 
ap mature, and that one failed 
to germinate. Then, because of the 
question having been raised, I thought 
to test the affinity of L. A. W. and 
ees in another way. Lent A. 
Wiiliamson is the heaviest pollen pro- 
ducer that I know among the Irises. 
Applying this pollen to flowers of 
Trojana r in every pod being 
packed to the limit with the largest 
seed I have ever grown, and to this 
extent at least suggested some degree 
of a. 

There was little to hope for in the 
way of color variation from this com- 
bination, and I almost grudged space 
in the seed bed and later in the trial 
grounds, to this numerous progeny, for 
nearly every must have ger- 
minated. Many of these have now 
bloomed, all really worth someone’s 
growing, but mostly not sufficiently 

ifferent to deserve listing as new 
varieties, though several promise to 
attain to that distinction. 

I have used pollen of L. A. W. with 
Chelles and Mrs. Neubronner, and in 
one case got the large flower and dis- 
tinctive shape and character of the 
pollen-parent, but alas, with the poorest 
of washed-out colors that left no choice 
but to discard. The combinations here 
noted gave no desirable colors at all. 

In a couple respects Lent A. William- 
son’s good qualities almost over-reach 
themselvzs. The large flower and 
heavy substance, coupied with the fact 
that after the first flower, several are 
opened up almost simultaneously, make 

e stalk so heavy as to come danger- 
ously near requiring stakes to aid 
against rain and wind. It is to be 
hoped that no one will go still farther 
in this matter of size and weight, for 
we don’t want our Iris beds cluttered 
up with stakes. Then this habit of 
blooming in a rush with one glorious 
burst of color is at the expense of the 
length of the blooming season and 
they are gone all too soon. 

In most varieties len of blooming 
season seems to be ost entirely a 
question of the number of flowers to the 
stem, and it occurs to me that our de- 
scriptions are notably deficient on this 
point. How long does a given variety re- 
main in bloom ? Of the Pallidas take Dal- 
matica, universally admired and gen- 
erally praised as “floriferous ”—how 
many flowers will it produce on its 


best stems? And why is not Tineae 
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on its just dues in this regard? It 
as the same lovely color if not the 

eater substance and stiffly spread- 
ing falls ; and besidesit is not impossible 
someone should esteem it all the more 
for the more graceful character of its 
more drooping falls, and it certainly 
greatly excels Dalmatica in the number 
of flowers produced and therefore in 
the length of its blooming season. For 
me it has carried as many as fifteen 
flowers to a stem and given a season 
of afull month foraclump. Is there 
any variety that can show a better 
record? If I could have but one of the 
Pallidas it would be hard to choose 
between these two. 


J. MARION SHULL, 
(Chevy Chase, Md.) 


Iris Prices in America and Europe. 


On page 49 of the March, 1921, 
FLOWER GROWER, Mr. W. D. I. Arnold 


asks for an explanation as to why Iris ’ 


prices are so much higher in this 
country than in Europe, quoting the 
fact that Farr’s varieties can be bought 
in Europe as cheaply as here, while 
the English or French varieties in this 
country are often double or more the 
price at which they are sold abroad. 

It is true that prices in this country 
have — been relatively higher on 
account of the great cost of growing, 
chiefly due to the high prices paid 
unskilled nursery labor, but the dis- 
crepancy in prices is now particularly 
marked because foreign importations 
are practically cut off by Quarantine 37. 

As a member of the Committee 
opposed to the quarantine, I have 
repeatedly shown that the chief result 
of Quarantine 37 was that of a protective 
tariff to the growers, and it is for that 
reason alone that most nurserymen 
uphold the quarantine. 

In a statement dated February 25th, 
Dr. C. L. Marlatt, Chairman of the 
Federal Horticultural Board, denies all 
the charges brought by our Committee 
and states that only amateurs are 
opposed to Quarantine 37, and that all 
horticultural and nursery interests 
appreciate the need of this quarantine. 

e neglects to state they uphold it for 
reasons not at all connected with plant 
pests, but for the reason that they can 
charge higher prices to the public. 

It is true that the Iris may be and is 
being brought in under special permit, 
with more success than other classes 
of plants, which are more difficult to 
ship, but the quantities coming in are 
so small that prices will remain high 
for a long time. 

_As to the varieties mentioned espe- 
cially in your article, some of them, 
like Black Prince, Caterina and Crusader, 
will remain high in this country for a 
long time, because they are poor 
growers, and therefore the stock mul- 
tiplies slowly. Other varieties, like 
Lord of June, are increasing in price, 
notwithstanding the fact that they 
multiply rapidly, because the demand 
has been much more rapid than the 
increase in plants. 

This state of affairs will undoubtedly 
continue and be very harmful to the 
spread of gardening in this country. 
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On the other hand, it musi.be remem- 
bered that unless the nurserymen can 
sell plants at a profit they will not 
continue to grow them. 


JoHN C. WISTER. 


The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society. 











The Financial Campaign being con- 
ducted by the Society is progressing 
favorably, over $1500 already being 
subscribed, and 800 members having 
joined. As the membership drive is 
just commencing, it would appear that 
the objective 2500 will easily be reached. 

Rev. Father Leopold, Director of the 
Oka Agricultural Institute at La 
Trappe, Quebec, has made a donation 
of several varieties of Kunderd’s Primu- 
linus for the Society’s trial gardens. 

Further reports are being received 
almost daily from Horticultural So- 
cieties through Ontario of their in- 
tention to contribute displays to the 
coming A. G. S. Show in August. 

So springlike is March that the 
Society’s landscape gardener and staff 
have commenced the designing and 
ns of several home grounds. 

en the appointment of a landscape 
gardener was made a _— ago, it was 
redicted that a city of the size of St. 
homas could not maintain such an 
official; but from present indications 
it will be almost an impossibility to 
complete during the season, the work 
that is now in sight. am 

Gladiolus fanciers who intend visiting 
the A. G. S. 1921 meeting in St. Thomas, 
will probably be interested in the list 
of European novelties being donated 
by P. Hopman & Son. There are 44 
varieties in all, some of which are: 
Electric, Brilliant, Vesuvius, Duchess of 
Wellington, Parliament, La Beautee, 
Odin, Vesta, Prof. Trent, Fire King, 
Elephant, Marechal Petain, Captain 
Fryatt, Bonyette, Premier, Prof. Ribbius, 
Newfoundland, Clemenceau, Dick, Edris, 
The —~ Carmen, Bordeaux, Le Mare- 
chal Foch, Van der Neer, Energie, White 
Halley, Elba, Souvenir, a grand new 
Primulinus, Miss Edith Cavell, and 
Germa. 

F. E. BENNETT, Prest. 


The prize list for the American 
Gladiolus Society’s show at St. Thomas, 
mentioned in the above article, has 
not been as liberally provided for by 
Gladiolus growers as it should have 
been, and a second appeal will be sent 
out directly. Prepare yourselves to 
give liberally. 


The Arbutus. 


Modest pink flowers, 

Looking strong and brave, 

Ere the April showers 

Have oped your snowy grave— 


Dainty spring flowers, 
Early you greet us 

In woodland bowers, 
Lovely Arbutus. 


—Melvina Berbert Hi d. 
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Gladioli DO Revert. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.) 


I have noticed in THE FLOWER 
GROWER from time to time, inquiries 
relative to the reversion, degeneration, 
etc., of Gladioli, the answers to which, 
including an editorial in the December 
1920 number, were along negative 
lines. I am going to tell you an inter- 
esting story about the degeneration of 
Gladioli which is my own experience. 

Seven years ago I purch from a 
trustworthy grower, my first Gladiolus 
bulbs, a few each of America, Mrs. 
Francis King, and Princeps. I religiously 
followed his cultural directions and 
instructions always to cut spikes just 
after the first bud or two had opened. 


. This experience, together with eagerly 


reading everything I could lay 
hands on pertaining to this fascinating 
flower, created a real passion for more 
and better sorts, as featured in the 
catalogues. 

The next season, and also the fol- 
lowing year, this passion was quite 
generously indulged, until I found 
myself in possession of a number of 
bulbs, one each of such varieties as 
Adelina Patti, Augusta, Baron Hudlot, 
Blue Jay, Brenchleyensis, Canary Bird, 
Czar Peter, Dawn, Europa, Golden King, 
Halley, Hiawatha, Ida an, Julia Abbott, 
Liebesfeuer, Niagara, Panama, Peace, 
Pink Perfection, Prince of. India, 
Schwaben, Sulphur King, Violet Vim, 
War, and others, including the original 
three. 

Three years ago, (season of 1918), 
impatiently waiting and watching for 
the beautiful buds to unfold, I was 
horrified to observe here and there 
throughout my several beds of Gladioli, 
disgusting blooms of variegated sickly 
colors, entirely foreign to anything I 
had planted. This sort of thing con- 
tinued increasingly throughout the two 
succeeding years, when last year there 
was not a single bloom of original 
character left in the entire plantings, 
which I will say comprised solely re- 
productions of original corms and 
their increase. I wish also to state 
that the dark colors were the first to 
disappear and pass into the inferior 
and worthless type 

Something particularly strange about 
this phenomenon is, the cormlets of 
varieties still flowering true to name, 
themselves eventually produced blooms 
identical with the subsequent degen- 
erate flowers of their parents, all of 
which blooms, queer as it may seem, 
were strikingly alike in shadings, 
marking, etc. Moreover, none of these 
degenerate flowers contained any trace 
of the blues, purples, and violets of 
their ancestors. 

It might be ge also, to say 
that one variety, Lavender Queen, ac- 
quired and planted in 1917, faiied to 
bloom until last season, nor did it 
produce any cormlets all this time— 
four years. Last year, however, it 
produced two good-sized and vigorous- 














looking corms. When this deterioratin 
process developed among my Glads, f 
determined that Lavender should 
not longer associate with, and doubt- 
less share the fate of the others, and 
thenceforth kept it isolated, which, in 
all likelihood, is responsible for its not 
going bad, too. While there is nothing 
about Lavender Queen’ s blossoms sug- 

esting “lavender,” it certainly is a 

istinctly beautiful flower, more nearly 
matching the color description of 
Kunderd’s Purple Glory than anything 
else in all the lists. 

Being so completely disgusted with 
results as herein outlined, last season’s 
bulbs, with a few exceptions which I 
will crop another year or two to observe 
further developments, if any there may 
be, were left in the ground. 

Although my experience in growing 
Gladioli, which I do for pleasure only, 
has been iuauneeenshiy disappointing, 
my enthusiasm for the enjoyable pas- 
time, and for the flower itself, has not 
thereby been entirely squelched. 

There must be a reason for this 
complete retrogression, and, needless 
to say, I am intensely interested in 
knowing what it is. 

I may have more to say in this con- 
nection at some future time. 


J. R. BARRETT. (Nebraska.) 


Check List of Primulinus Hybrids. 


During the pest week I finished my 
planting of Gladioli for this year and, 
on going over the beds, I find that quite 
half of my und is filled with the 
Primulinus Hybrid section. A very fair 
proportion consists of seedlings of my 
own raising, but apart from these, I 
was struck by the large increase in the 
number of varieties over those planted 
last year. I was so impressed with the 
growth of this section that I compiled 
the list set out below. Of course it 
does not pretend to be a complete list, 
for even as I write these lines, other 
names occur to me. I am sending you 
the list, thinking it might interest some 
of your readers, and in the hope that 
those who are growing any of the va- 
rieties may write to you in the fall, 
with a list (not exceeding 20) of the 
best varieties grown by them. I do not 
suggest that only those varieties in- 
cluded in the list beiow, should be re- 
ported on; on the contrary, any other 
variety, if considered better, should 
come up for em. But any such 
variety should have the name of the 
raiser added, for future reference. 
Following is my list : 
ida (Grullemans), white. 
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rlon (Kunderd), light salmon. 
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Asia (Grullemans), rosy 
Astra (Kunderd), pale sulphur yellow. 
—- {Grullems lemans), , oeaen 

e), sa orange. 
Aurega (Kunderd), soft o red. 
Banshee (Kelway), orange i. tinted red. 
Boquet (Kunderd), light yellow 
4 = (Grullemans), bronze. 
Bronze Queen (Grullemans), dark bronze. 
(G = golden yellow. 
~~ 4 (Grullemans rose yellow. 
B Coneribird (fora Sm ad yellow. 
vd (C. Zeestraten), clear yellow. 


to lerd), soli yellow. 
Rveterd), ae), cvanae ved. 


os (Cc. Zectraien), dark orange. 
Clown ( nrg dark purple. 
Concolor he Naples y alow. 
ur yel 
Conspicuus a theme ‘pale yellow. 
Soames mes (Corepemens). bronze. 
Torby (Kelway). 
Cutie (Kk (Kunderd), rich paton. 
ti 




















), bronzy p -% 
fro hitman deep scar! 
Fire (Grullemans), righ scarlet. 
Flame (C. Zeestraten), carmine 
Flava (Grullemans), sulphur yellow. 
Fleuve > (Grullemans). 
Flora (C. Zeestraten), light salmon pink. 
underd), old rose. 


Florian (K deep 

Fri (Kelwa: d Ne omen valew, pure. 

Frans Hi Nea Co}. vermilion. 

General Botha ( vl orange. 

Ghost (Kelway), canary yellow. 

Gerbe d’Or (Grullemans), yellow and brown. 
rd), lavender rose. 


2 
ae 
if 














Hespera  §Krelage), deep orang 
(Kreiage), vivid — 
Cc. Zeestraten), red copper color. 
— (Kunderd), deep yellow. 
vory (C. Zeestraten), ivory white. 
Joep Fourie eee Pye yellow  —_ na 
Koen (United Bulb Co.), deep fine 
Jaane aM @ Merveille (Grullemans), calher “yellow 


J+] 


shaded 

Jaune d er Oeuf (Grullemans), apricot. 

Jewell (C. 7 salmon pink. 

Joyfulness (C. Zeestraten). 

King of the rapes (Grullemans), pure yellow. 

=~ -i- —— » purple red 
ee dull yellow. 


a Adorable (Grailemans). white. 
Letitia We siaoe), sale salmon on pia. 
relage 


= 


Lemon Pillar ( ~T-ty ‘sulphur yellow. 
Lemon (Grullemans), ur yellow. 
Liberty (C. Zeestraten), deep pink. 
Linton (Kunderd), salmon 

yr 





L'Unique (res creamy yellow, overlaid 

“a Pallida (Grullemans), dark yellow. 

w Maculatus (Lemoine), bright queens yellow, brown 
tc 

Vaculatus (Kelway), orange yellow. dark spot. 

Vaiden’s Blush (Grullemans), delicate pink. 

Major (Lemoine), chrome yellow. 

Marginata (Grullemans), sulphur ye yellow. 

Vl 

Vl 

VM 
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rjoletti (Grullemans), orange 
lidsummer (Kunderd), red. 
] may’ (Kunderd), soft pi 
fira (Kunderd), canary y 
‘A é (C. Zeestraten), 3 yellow. 


Moon (G Zeestraten 
Mrs. Moon (Grullemans), ‘yellow. 
Mrs. Gr (Gr ). pure golden yellow. 




















Mrs. Swainson (Kelway), — pull eamated center. 

Myra (Kunderd salmo’ 

Nina (C. Zeestraten), white, flushed with pink. 

North Star (Kunderd), rich deep yeliow. 
Kunderd), —_s sal 


] mon rose pink. 

Nova (Kunderd), soft canary. 

Nydia (Kunderd), bright salmon rose. 

Nymph (C. Zeestraten), white, flushed pale lilac. 
Brilliant (Grullemans). 


Orange (C. Zeestraten), pure orange. 
Oriole Ty at orange red. 


Papilio (Krelage), terra cotta. 

Pearl (Grullemans), salmon shaded apricot, 
C. Zeestraten), light lavender. 

Perfection (C. Zeestraten), cream. 

Phyllis Kelway (Kelway), pure yellow. 
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Piet Hein (United Bulb Co.), salmon rose. 

Prince of Orange (Gruliemans), clear orange shaded 

| of Beauty (C. Zeestraten), cream white. 
mona (Kunderd), dainty yellow. 

Red oben (Kesha), crimson, dark spot. 

Reine Victoria (Grullemans), deep pink. = 

Rembrandt (United Bulb Co.), light red, edging into 

blush on yellow. 

yellow. 












ur. 
apricot. 

pape ink. 

lear yellow. 
red. 


orange. 
yellow shaded} orange. 
orange. 
or: yellow. 
soft yellow. 
yellow, flaked red. 


brown. 
orange shaded yellow. 
rosy red. 


iw. 
), orange mn, flaked red. 
Elegant Beauty, but lighter 


sulphury yellow. 
or: ’ 

Bulb Co.), large white. 
yellow. 


salmon. 
, striped red. 
pure 


cranae sed. 
lilac. 
FIREFLY, (England). 


The Message of the Gladiolus. 


I am a Gladiolus Corm. So many 
call me a “Glad-i-6-lus Bulb” that it 
is considered entirely proper, though 
critical people say “Gla-dj-o-lus,” while 
I rather like to be called a “Glad” for 
my mission is one of glad-ness. But 
I must say I do not like to be called 
a “G-la-d-i-6-1a” or a “G-l-a-d-6-1-i-a.” 

I am just a little round Corm, care- 
fully wra up by Mother Nature 
in several wn silken coats. I may 
appear rather insignificant, but I have 
within my heart a joyous ray of sum- 
mer sunshine, and if I bloom for you I 
will bring the cheer of that sunshine to 
your heart. 

I may have only a red ray for you 
but if some of my cousins accompany 
me they will bring you soft pink and 
lavender and yellow, bright rose and 
violet and orange, rich scarlet and 
crimson and purple, and some the 
purest white. Some will have but one 
color; others will have several, for in 
our blooms are seen the colors of the 
rainbow in many combinations and 
endless variations of shading and blend- 
ing, feathering, penciling and blotch- 
ing. 

“ With hues on hues expression can not 


paint, 
The breath of Nature and her endless 
bloom.” 


These joys may be yours at little cost 
and with little effort. All I ask is that 
ou give me “a place in the sun” where 
may have a few inches of soft earth 
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below me in which to send down my 
rootlets and a few more inches above 
me to support the flower stalk I will 
send up. I shall want the earth about 
me kept loose and free from weeds, so 
I will not starve, and I may ask you 
for a drink in case the rains wait too 
long. Then I will grow strong and 
sturdy and reward you with my ex- 
quisite bloom. ; 
No blighting disease or destroying 
insect shall come to me to annoy you. 
For the nectar in my cup the hum- 
ming-birds shall be my friends and 


yours. 

I will beautify your garden, where I 
will not only give you daily joy, but 
will gee pleasure to all who visit me 
and delight the eye of the passer-by. 

Or you may take me into your home, 
where I will cheerily continue opening 
my buds just as perfectly as in the 
garden. 

Or you may send me, with my mes- 
sage of gladness, hundreds of miles, 
and then a drink of water fully re- 
freshes me. 

And, as I grow and bloom each year, 
I will build up an entirely new bulb 
through which I am rejuvenated and 
will bloom again for you the folldwing 
year in all my beauty. 

More—I will bring forth progeny in 
tiny cormels or bulblets which will 
eventually bloom in my own image 
and after my likeness. 

Still more—the seed from my blooms 
will produce an amazing variety of en- 
tirely different sorts, of which no two 
may be alike and none like me, yet 
there may be one or more of surpassing 
merit and still greater loveliness. 

And so it is that my message is one 
of gladness, for I give liberally of sun- 
shine, cheer, happiness, beauty. 

Will you let me bring my bit of the 
rainbow to your garden ? 

C. R. HINKLE. 


(Introduction to his catalogue.) 


Lost: A Gladiolus Name. 
Here is a puzzle as to a Gladiolus 


name: 

In 1912, Dr. C. Hoeg registered a 
new Gladiolus with the American 
Gladiolus Society, under the name of 
Decoration. It is described in Alfred 
Hottes’ Gladiolus Studies III, page 318, 
be there even appears an illustration 
of it. 

Later Dr. Hoeg sold the entire stock 
of it to Vaughan, Chicago, who re- 
christened it and introduced it under 
the name of Chicago Salmon. 

Thus it happens that this variety has 
been officially registered, recorded and 
described under one name and intro- 
duced under another. To my knowledge 
there is not a Gladiolus Decoration on 
the market today. 

I do not know. the situation as to the 
nomenclature-tangle just now, but if 
there happens to be any rule that 
would cover this case, I would like to 


ask: 

Would the name Decoration, under 
the circumstances stated above, be 
considered available for use on another 
variety ? 

I like this name first rate, chiefly 
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because it is short and sounds well, and 
so I havecalled anewseedling Decora- 
lion, and hope to introduce it in due 
time—if only the name is available. 


KRISTIAN PRESTGARD. 


Gladiolus Records Wanted. 


If those who keep records of plant- 
ing and blooming dates will send a 
copy of their figures to me, I would like 
to use them for statistical purposes. 

I would like planting and blooming 
dates (first bloom fully open) of as 
many Gladioli as possible, particularly 
Halley, Pendleton, America, I: . 
ence, War, Panama, Empress of India, 
and any others that are well known; 
not only figures for 1920, but for as 
many other years as possible, and those 
for 1921 as soon as you have them. 

Even if you have figures for only one 
or for only a few varieties, don’t 

esitate on that account, for I would 
like the largest possible number of re- 
plies, and especially want all sections 
of the country to be represented. 

If there are many replies to this re- 
quest I will not be able to acknowledge 
each one individuaily, so let me thank 
you in advance, and, if the figures work 
out as I expect them to, I may be able 
to persuade the editor to let you 
know the results through THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Replies should be sent to the follow- 
ing address : 

THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 
71 South Street, 
Wrentham, Mass. 





THE DAHLIA 











A New Method of Staking Dahlias.* 


Previous to the present season we have not 
staked the Dahlia plants grown at the Station 
here in Geneva. Last vear, however, a most 
unfortunate experience convinced us that 
staking is a necessity for display collections 
grown on clay or clay-loam soils. On such 
soils a long-continued rain destroys the sup- 
porting power of the earth about the plant, 
and any strong wind will then break the 
stems from the roots or tubers and seriously 
check growth of the plants, if it does not 
kill them. Two heavy rains in early August 
last year practically ruined the Station col- 
lection for the season, as the first was 
followed by a strong southeast wind and the 
second by a gale from the northwest, the two 
leaving practically two-thirds of the plants 
flat on the ground, though all had been made 
stocky by removal of the center shoots early 
in the season. A most disagreeable and 
disheartening day’s work for two men in 
straightening up and mounding up the plants 
only partially remedied the damage; for all 
the prostrated plants ceased to grow for two 
weeks or more while re-establishing them- 
selves, and a large proportion of them were 
broken off from the tubers completely, and 
died. In a very few cases shoots came up 
from the roots of such plants and furnished 
a blossom or two late in the season, but not 
one-quarter as many blossoms were produced 
by the whole collection as it should have 
shown. 

It was then decided that we would, in any 
future work with Dahlias, tie them up in 


*Prepared by Prof. F. H. Hall for the bulletin of the 
American Dahlia Society. 
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some way; but as we planned an extensive 
collection for this season, it was necessary 
that the expense for individual plants should 
be small. Trellising with posts and wire 
would be inexpensive, but would forbid 
cultivation in more than one direction and 
would make it difficult to pass from row to 
row—a feature to be avoided if possible. 
Single stakes were considered, but quotations 
on those of satisfactory hefght and size were 
thought prohibitive; so, merely as a matter 
of cheapness, we decided to use the ordinary 
plasterers’ laths. At first it was thought 
that three of these, in tripod form, would be 
necessary for each plant. This, however, 
was found to make a cumbersome and un- 
satisfactory arrangement; but the use of 
two laths to a plant has given us a support 
that has surprised us by its neatness, strength 
and general utility; and has received most 
favorable comment from all who have 
examined it. At an expense less than one- 
half that of single stakes, we have secured a 
much more rigid support and one which 
greatly simplifies the matter of tying up the 
plants, while it provides an admirable medium 
for displaying the plant labels. 

To secure the greatest rigidity with the 
most graceful shape, the two laths should be 
driven into the soil on opposite sides of the 
plant, from eight to ten inches apart, with 














faces opposed, 


and standing upright or 
inclined slightly away from the plant. Tle 
tops of the laths are then drawn together so 
that their faces touch for five or six inches, 
and fastened in this position by one or two 


turns of annealed wire. If pierced pot-labels 
or tree-labels are used for identification, one 
end of the wire used may be left long ——- 
to pass _—- -. hole in the label and 
secure the latter. If unpierced pot-labels 
are used, these may be driven between the 
faces of the laths and so held securely; 
while wired labels are very easily —— 
to the wires about the laths. In wiring the 
laths a small bicycle wrench is very handy 
for holding Ronan firmly together while the 
wire, previously cut to the right length, is 
passed round the laths and twisted tight with 
a pair of pliers. Stout twine might be used 
for holding the laths together, as is the case 
in the figures shown. This work can be 
rapidly done, much more quickly than it can 
be described; and the result, as will be seen 
by the figures, is an attractive, vase-shaped 
support. This is surprisingly rigid, as the 
soil is under compression at two places on 
opposite sides of each lath, and they are 
Soca from slipping by the wire about 
them. 

But this is not all; for instead of having to 
wrap the twine or raffia about both stake 
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and stem or brancl: in order to hold them in 
place, it is merely passed about the two laths, 
at any desired height, tied with just enough 
pull to draw the laths slightly together, when 
it will be firmly held and give adequate sup- 
port to the plant. The tightening of the 
cord by wet weather merely draws the laths 
together—does not break the cord—and the 
slight spring of the laths still holds the cord 
in place when it dries out. 

In our large collection—about 2000 plants 
of more than 1500 varieties—economy of 
labor in driving the laths a pair at a time, 
has led us to use a variation not quite so 
attractive nor so strong as the one illustrated, 
but still a support much superior to that of 
the single stake. In this variation, the two 
laths are held together at the top when 
driving, both being forced into the soil at 
once. This does not give the vase-form, nor 
make quite so rigid 2 support, yet one which 
seems to answer every requirement. 


F. H. HALL, Agri. Exp. Station, Geneva, N. Y. 





BOOK REVIEWS 











Fifty Flower Friends with Familiar Faces, by 
Edith Dunham ; 240 pp., with 12 full- 
page illustrations in colors and many 
drawings in black and white ; 8vo., cloth ; 
Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Co., Boston. 


This attractive little book is designed 
thoroughly well for fulfilling the author’s 
hope that it may help boys and girls in learn- 
ing to “have a deeper love for our wild flow- 
ers, and a desire for better knowledge of 
them, with the wish to preserve them as far 
as possible in their native haunts. The more 
earnest of youthful lovers of flowers should 
be brought by it well on their way toward 
knowing ” what a marvel of perfection each 
tiniest blossom is, each blade of grass. To 
them it really will seem that 

ans are =) - pate books of bloom 
Whose in perfume, 


Hold 
To dynes i bu a luau knows 
Each of the fifty wisely-selected wild 
flowers is introduced by an accurate botanical 
description, which is followed by a talk 
couched in the intimate and familiar terms 
that are addressed to children quite naturally, 
sometimes with the quoting of appropriate 


verses. 
F. B. M. 


Among Flowers and Trees with the Poets, 
by Minnie Curtis Wait and Merton Chan- 
ning Leonard; xvi +415 pp., with 16 
illustrations; 8vo., cloth; Lothrop, Lee, 
and Shepard Co., Boston. 

Believing that “in carrying on nature 
study in our public schools we are in 

—as in all other departments of intellectual 

activity—of being too scientific,” the authors 

declare that their “ origi in pre- 
paring this volume was to at the dis- 
of teachers a multitude of poems which 

in connection with nature study, 

but which, ‘on being so widely scattered, 
were not available except to those who have 
sufficient leisure to go on long exploring ex- 
peditions among papers, books and maga- 
zines.” But for the lover of flowers in gen- 
eral also, the volume serves as a practical 
cyclopedia, comprehensive enough to merit 
its alternative title of the Plant Kingdom in 

Verse, for to its apt selections, with occa- 

sional discursions in prose, instructive con- 

cerning such subjects as Arbor Day, the 

Legend of the Mistletoe and the wonderful 

Snow Plant, it appends a nice treatment of 

National Flowers, Floral Symbolism, Flowers 

of the Months and References to Allusions, 

more or less poetic, which there was not 
room to embody in this book. 
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It is a book not easy to read; nor, like 
real poetry in general, should it be easy te 


_read: a truly poetic word is like a ruby, 
‘the depth of whose wealth cannot be fath- 


omed at a glance, and truly poetic phrases 
are like turquoises, whose glinting cannot 
all be comprehended when they are turned 
over but once. Each of the quotations sug- 
gests at least one new charm in a flower 
perhaps not fully appreciated before, even 
though not all the verses are so ecstatic as 
are some on the Common Golden Rod, the 
Rose and the Magnolia Grandiflora; even 
though not all throb with the fine sentiment 
of John Henry Bonar’s lines to the Nettle; 
even though not all are so full of confidence 
as these verses: That flower supreme in 
loveliness, referring to the Night-blooming 
Cereus, and: Then in the garden lifts its head 
the bravest flower of all, referring to the 
Chrysanthemum; even though not all so 
condense beauty as it is concentrated in 
Moore’s words on the Violet. F. B. M. 


The Complete Gar den, p. 7 Albert D. Taylor, 
M. S. A.; xxi 4+ 440 pages, Gvo., cloth, 
with charts and 63 illusirations, 9 in color; 
Doubleday, Page and Co., Garden City, 
New York. 


Though in its list of plants and directions 
for handling them in different parts of the 
country, this sumptuous, large and heavy 
volume will be of unusual service to the 
professional designer and maker of gardens 
and of landscape effects, it seems, of all 
books that have yet appeared, to be the 
book par excellence for the person who plans 
and maintains his own residential grounds 


to be its distinguishing characteristic. 
It tells not only what to plant but also what 

to plant, in certain regions and sites, of 
things that with only a little knowledge one 
io toh apt to-gtent. The various evergreens 
makea notable case in point. Not size nor color 
of flowers alone is taken into account, but 
effects of greater permanency in the picture 
also,—those produced by foliage, character 
of flower and of fruit, soil adaptation, hardi- 


spired by an author who, although evidently 
well-equipped for his task, invites criticism 
of what certainly bids fair to become the 
standard book on fine gardening. 

f F. B. M. 


Our department of book reviews, 
starting with this issue, we expect to 
retain as a permanent feature of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, to inform our read- 
ers of the best new books in horticul- 
ture, and especially in floriculture. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Our feathered friends are with us 
once more, nearly a month before this 
issue will reach its readers. The very 
“feeling” of robins has been in the 
air for several days and sure enough a 
few scouts from the first flock of males 
have arrived. Early March does not 
usually have such lamb-like aspect to 
welcome the returning travelers. 

Equally welcome but not as univer- 
sally known are the song-sparrows, 
already (March 8) pouring forth their 
sweet song from a near-by shrub. 

March 14th a robin was seen taking 
a noonday dip in the bird bath. Spar- 
rows have often bathed when the ice 
was melted. 


The Garden Club is indeed glad to 
learn that its elder sister, the Central 
New York Horticultural Society, has 
come to life again, intending to renew 
its custom of holding floral exhibits 
and also to branch out into other lines 
of usefulness. 

The president, F. L. Wright, is a 
member of the Garden Club also, and 
frequently writes articles for The Gar- 
den News. Other officers are: Prof. 
A. P. Saunders, of the American 
Gladiolus Society, vice-president ; Miss 
Frances Johnson, secretary ; and H. D. 
Leonard, treasurer. 

A special department of the work 
will be concerned with children’s gar- 
dening. It is planned to give them 
practical instruction and to arrange 
section exhibits of their productions. 
Another feature will be monthly lec- 
tures through the fall. As formerly, 
members will be advised freely on all 
horticultural matters, including, the 
selection of varieties suitable to Cen- 
tral New York. Another object of the 
society is “to protect members from 
nursery representatives who have been 
preying upon the public with worthless 
stock.” 


Useful Hints for April. 


This is the month for cleaning up 
and getting everything in readiness for 
ay planfing. 

If the present (March 7) mildness of 
weather continues through April much 
more than usual may be done, as the 
ground will probably be already dried 
by March winds. Usually work is de- 
layed by the muddy condition of the 
ground in early Apiil. 

Hedges shou) be trimmed now, also 
fall-blooming shrubs. Lilacs and other 
early-flowe1ing kinds must not be 
touched, however. 

New shrubs may be set out but the 
earlier in the month the better. 

Probably many of the baby plants 
raised indoors will need transplanting, 
perhaps more than once during the 
month. 

If the garden were not limed in the 
fall it should be done as soon as pos- 
sible. Lime and manure should not be 
a at the same time. 

ncover perennial borders and straw- 
berry beds gradually, not to chill the 
early shoots by too sudden exposure. 
Although it seems as though such 
work may be done very early this year, 
one must use common sense and not 
force the mild weather idea too far. A 
spell of cold weather in April is not at 

1 an unheard-of occurrence in this 
section (Central New York.) 

Sweet Peas should be sown as soon 
as the ground is dry enough to dig a 
trench for them, if you use the older 
method. Many prefer the shallower 
planting now being advocated. Which- 
ever way you choose, get about it 
right away, unless the ground is too 
wet to dig. 

This is the month for hotbeds and 
cold frames. Amateurs can do a lot 
with the latter, which are less trouble 
than hotbeds. An old window sash 
can be utilized in making a cold frame 
if one does not wish to build the regu- 
lation ones. 

Any one handy with hammer and 
saw can build a cold frame to fit what- 
ever sash he happens to have. Four 
boards are needed, the one for the back 
being twelve inches wide and the one 
for the front eight inches. The differ- 
ence of four inches gives slope enough 
to allow the water to run off after a 
rain and also gives better exposure to 
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the sunlight. Naturally the sides must 
be cut with a bias edge for the sash to 
fit down the back and front boards. 

The smooth Garden Peas may be 
sown but not as soon as Sweet Peas. 

Any amount of raking and picking 
up will bein order now, for however 
careful one is, papers will drift in and 
various kinds of rubbish collect when 
the ground is covered with snow and 
ice. Even the pet dog will bring ina 
choice collection of bones. If possible 
burn the bones and other litter, adding 
to the soil the ashes left. Burned bone 
is lime. Of course bones can be buried 
and allowed to decay, thus adding the 
animal matter to the soil as well as 
lime, but it is a slow process. 

Many seeds can be sown in the hot- 
beds or cold frames, or those started a 
little earlier in the house may be put 
into them in their boxes. Care must 
be taken to tse them cold nights 
or if a cold spell comes. Matting 
makes a good protection. 

Very soon now our earliest flower 
friends will gladden our hearts with 
their dainty little blossoms; early flow- 
ers are mostly small a..d of delicate 
hues. They are in such a hurry to 
open that they really have no time to 
think about being big and bright. 

Among the first will be Arabis or 
Rock Cress. What a joy a nice, long 
border of it is and how long it lasts! 
Nearly, if not quite, a whole month! 
The bees love it too. In fact so well 
do they love it and so busy are quanti- 
ties of them working on it that a little 
watchfulness is necessary in picking 
lest a sting or two may result. 

Crocuses and Snowdrops may have 
appeared in March, or, in very sunny 
spots, even earlier, but there will be 
many of them, still, no doubt, to greet 
the April sunshine and showers. There 
will also be the pretty blue Scillas. 

Then in the woods Hepaticas, Blood- 
roots and Spring-beauties wiil be wait- 
ing to greet those who love a wood- 
land trip—less common in this sec- 
tion, but still to be obtained if one has 
an auto or that “old-fashioned means 
of travel,” a horse and carriage, is the 
Trailing Arbutus. Do not, however, 
be thoughtless and selfish and pull it 
by the roots. Take with you a pair 
of scissors or a sharp knife, and cut 
the stems as you would in your own 
garden. When gathering your Roses 
or Tulips, for instance, you do not pull 
them up, then go into the house and 
trim off and throw away all but the 
stems and blossoms. How silly that 
would look! But it is just what the 
majority of people do when they gather 
from Nature’s gardens. Is it any 
wonder that wild flowers are becoming 
more and more scarce? 

Neither is there any use digging up 
Arbutus roots to set out in your home 

arden. They will not live there. 

railing Arbutus has absolutely defied 
all attempts to tame it. Recently the 
discovery was made that it requires 
a sour soil such as is found in the sandy 
woods where it is at home. 





This is the month when most of our 
resident birds select their nesting sites, 
and some, such as Robins and Bluebirds, 
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have their first broods well along by the 
end of the month. . 





Lilium Tenuifolium 
(Siberian Coral Lily.) 


The follee description is from 
Horsford’s Catalogue, Charlotte, Vt.: 

“One of the most delicate and charming 
species, one to two feet high, with one to 
fifteen or more nodding, rich scarlet flowers.” 

The writer had a great deai of pleas- 
ure from plants derived from seed. 
The seed was planted in the green- 
house in January and during the next 
summer the plants developed just one 
leaf. The next spring they came up 
very satisfactorily and bloomed in 
July. This was one year and a half 
after the seed was planted. The flow- 
ers themselves were about 23 inches 
across, with recurved petals of a rich 
scarlet. The stems had three to eight 
blossoms. The bed kept in flower for 
about a month, and gave a great deal 
of pleasure. 

Dr. CLARA SMITH. 





April Activities, 
By ADELLA PRESCOTT. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.] 


The charm of forgetfulness is never 
so keenly felt as in April. At most 
seasons it is hardly considered a charm 
at all, as when memory fails to produce 
the names of well-known friends we 
are trying to introduce. Then forget- 
fulness is distinctly an annoyance; but 
in the garden it brings many a thrill of 
—_ as you come unexpectedly on 
ittle perky green things whose loca- 
tion or even existence been quite 
forgotten. Possibly, if your “forget- 
tery’ has been very active, you will 
not recognize the little green points 
until their perkiness has been lost in 


_ the softer outlines of the unfolding 


leaves, in which case curiosity adds to 
the interest with which you watch the 
daily growth. Perhaps it would be 
better to say “hourly growth,” for 
what true garden lover ever waits 
twenty-four hours—in April—to repeat 
the rounds made in the freshness of 
the early morning ? 

There are many things to be done in 
the garden in April. Covering may be 
removed, or if continued cold makes 
that inexpedient it may be lifted and 
lightly shaken back again so that it 
will dry out and air may reach the 
plants. As soon as possible a general 
cleaning up is in order; the lawn may 
be raked and rolled, and grass seed 
sown on thin spots; neglected prunin 
may be done, always keeping in min 
that early-flowering shru loom on 
last year’s wood and so should not be 
pruned till after they have bloomed. 

In case Sweet Peas were not sown in 
the fall they should be gotten in as 
soon as the ground is in workable con- 
dition, and it must be deeply spaded 
and well fertilized if fine flowers are to 
be ex 3 

The white seeds are more delicate 
than the black ones, and should not be 
sown until the ground is warm, though 
much depends on the nature of the 
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soil, a light one drying out more quickly 
than a heavy one. 

It is not often advisable in this cli- 
mate to sow other flower seeds in the 
open ground in April with the possible 
exception of Poppies, but some of the 
hardier vegetable seeds may well be 
risked; the loss is not great if they 
fail, and the result well worth while if 
they succeed. Any kind of shrub or 
— may be planted as soon as 

ost is out of the ground and estab- 
lished clumps may be divided if neces- 
sary. Speciosum Lilies may be planted 
in early spring and tender summer- 
flowering bulbs may be started in a 
warm place. 

April is the best month of the year to 
begin working out the problem of the 
shady corner where ordinary garden 
plants will not thrive. No better solu- 
tion can be found than in the Ferns 
and wild-flowers of the locality, growin 
in similar situations. Beginning wit 
Hepaticas, that lift their downy heads 
above the blanket of leaves as soon as 
the snow is gone, there may be a con- 
stant succession of flowers—flowers 
varying in beauty and charm, to be 
sure, but all worth growing. These 
plants may be purchased from a dealer 
or raised from seed if large quantities 
are needed; but if only a few plants of 
common varieties are wanted, it is 

uite allowable to dig them wherever 

ound if the landowner does not object, 
and a plant dug by your own hands in 
the open country has a charm that 
those grown ina seed bed or purchased 
from a florist can never possess. A 
Primrose from a seed bed is a yellow 
Primrose and it is nothing more; but 
a Primrose from the river’s brim is a 
Primrose plus the bend in the river 
where the cose willows and the 
arch of the blue sky are reflected in 
the softly-flowing waters below. But 
it should be borne in mind that rare 
flowers and Ferns are rare because 
they are exacting in their require- 
ments, and it is better to keep the 
memory of their beauty in the heart 
than to carry the roots to the garden 
where they are almost sure to perish. 





Now is the Time to 
Fix Up the Lawn. 


This is the time of year when everyone 
owning a home begins to plan how to make 
the “ Home ings” more attractive. 
The trees, shrubs and vines, which, by their 
foliage and flowers, add so much beauty to 
attractive home grounds, should at this time 
be carefully pruned and relieved of the eggs 
and cocoons of destructive insects. The 
process of skillful pruning requires careful 
study to avoid doing too much and thus 
destroying the natural form or shape of the 
plant and resulting in a barbered appearance, 
which is so opposed to a real artistic effect. 
All the dead wood should, of couxss, be taken 
away and usually about one-fourth of the old 
live wood cut out close to the ground. By 
cutting out a small proportion of the old 
live wood each year, the new wood is given 
a better chance to develop and the life of 
the plant much prolonged in a thrifty con- 
dition. The rank-growing young shoots or 
sprouts should be headed in sufficiently to 
prevent them from marring the graceful 
form of the plant. This also tends to 


thicken or spread their growth so that in 
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time they will form an -attractive part of 
the whole plant. 
Nearly everyone admires a beautiful lawn, 


.and it is surprising how easily and at a com- 


paratively small expense an old, worn, patchy 
lawn can be revived and refreshed if at this 
season it receives a one-inch top dressing of 
coarse, fresh stable fertilizer. This top 
dressing should be allowed to remain on the 
lawn until the middle of April, then be raked 
over with a coarse-tooth wooden rake and the 
rakings either carted off or mulched among the 
shrubs. The lawn should then receive a coating 
of finely pulverized air or water slaked lime, 
at the rate of five pounds to each 100 square 
feet. Four days after this lime has been 
spread, the lawn should be thoroughly raked 
with a sharp fine-tooth steel rake. The soii 
is then in prime condition for a liberal sowing 
of a good mixture of lawn grass seed, which 
should be followed by a thorough rolling. If 
this plan is faithfully carried out, a beautiful 
lawn is sure to result some time in May.— 
CHARLES G. FRENCH, Landscape Gardener, 
in Utica Press. 


Two Good Horticultural Lectures. 


On the evening of February 8th, at 
their joint meeting in Boston, the Mas- 
sachusetts Nurserymen’s Association 
and the Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club 
of Boston were entertained by G. Otto 
Thilow and J. Horace McFarland in 
illustrated lectures. 

Mr. Thilow dealt with the “South 
Sea Islands,” more particularly with 
Hawaii, Samoa, and Australia. We 
have heard before of Honolulu’s five- 
thousand-foot hedge of Night-blooming 
Cereus, but his colored pictures of it 
—— the advantage of seeing over 

earing. The abundance of foliage 
and wealth of flowers are beyond what 
could be believed by those who have 
merely heard of it, or have seen only 
the occasional struggling, scrawny 
specimen here in our Northern States, 
with its rare, hard-earned blossom. 
The Hibiscus did not come out so re- 
markably, but brilliant specimens of it 
as large as peach trees appeared in the 
background of a number of views. 
Having been staggered by the asser- 
tion in a Honolulu publication that 
there are over 6000 different varieties 
of this magnificent shrub growing in 
that city, we were still sufficiently 
amazed by Mr. Thilow’s authoritative 
assertion that they do number over 


Several of his most surprising pic- 
tures were of new houses with land- 
scape plantings only from three to six 
years old, but giving effects hardly at- 
tainable in our climate in ten or twelve 
years. The speaker emphasized, too, 
the magnificent royal palms set in 
rows along the road side, and reaching 
impressive size in very few years. An- 
other, but different revelation was of 
the verdure on the lava formations in 
the mountains, where, in spite of the 
steep slope, the porous nature of the 
rock allows the moisture to accumulate 
from the rains, and then permits the 
roots of plants to cling and penetrate. 

The Australian scenes lacked the 
rich abundance and floral loveliness of 
the Hawaiian ones, but possessed their 
own distinction in the feathery grace 
of the three hundred varieties of 
Eucalypti and the strange beauty of 

(Concluded on page 84.) 
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Roses for Lawn and Border. 


HENRY KALDAHL, UNIVERSITY FARM—(GIDEON MEMORIAL CONTEST.) 
(In Minnesota Horticulturist.) 


OSES ARE FOUND in great variety over 
practically all temperate regions of the 
earth. In addition to using the most 

pleasing wild forms for his needs, man has 
improved the wild sorts by breeding and 
selection so that there is now truly a Rose 
for every purpose. The present paper will 
be restricted to Roses for lawn and border. 

Roses for lawn and border are those which, 
because of habits of growth and foliage, are 
as well suited for relief planting about the 
base of buildings and for mass effect on 
lawn or along borders as any other orna- 
mental shrub. To be suitable for this pu:- 
pose Roses must be hardy, moderately free 
in growth, and must possess foliage reascn- 
ably disease resistant and free from insect 
attack. Foliage, in fact, is more to be de- 
sired than fine flowers, since it is a feature 
during the whole season, while the flowers 
may cover a period of only twelve or four- 
teen days. 

Native species and those least modified by 
man’s ‘crossing and selection are most suit- 
able for lawn and border planting. The 
best species and varieties for lawn and 
border planting in Minnesota are: Rosa 
rugosa, Rosa carolina, Rosa lucida, Rosa 
blanda, Rosa arkansana, Rosa rubiginosa and 
Rosa eglanteria, or lutea. 

Of these, Rosa rugosa, or Japanese Rose, 
as it is commonly called, is perhaps the best 
for landscape planting. The original form, 
native to Japan and Korea, grows 
five to six feet tall, bears single rose-colored 
blooms and has very bright, dark, rough 
foliage. It blooms nearly all summer and 
bears large bright red hips that persist well 
into the winter. There is a good white va- 
riety which grows four or five feet high. 
Hybrids are B pna introduced that are more 
double and of several colors from pure white 
to deep rose. Of these hybrids, the best 


number of hips formed. 

» Carolina Rose (Rosa carolina) is an 
upright shrub growing commonly in moist 
places. It is native in the southeastern 


The Rosa lucida, a wild Rose native in 
eastern United States and claimed by some 


stems are brownish-red, showy and attractive. 
The single pink flowers, borne solitary or in 
clusters in June and July, are followed by 
small, bright red hips. When planted closely 

lucida is a good low ground cover, two 
three feet “nigh. It is good for rough 
and does well under adverse condi- 


Rose blanda (the smooth wild Rose) is a 


ale 


are cape bh in loose clusters. The scar- 
hips are borne upright far into the winter. 
The Arkansas Rose, Rosa arkansana, is a 
a valuable species native in Minnesota. Its 
— = flowers, pink and sometimes white, 
borne in clusters. It is useful for cover- 
psa os slopes and barren places. 

The Sweetbriar, or Eglantine, Rose - 

elaine is an upright, compact shru 
from Europe has run wild in ca 


places. 


A characteristic, spicy, aromatic | 





odor is emitted by the young shoots in damp 
weather and from leaves when bruised. The 
flowers are single, pink, and from one to 
three in a cluster. It seldom flowers in 


Minnesota. The hips are orange or scarlet,. 


and the foliage is bright and glossy. There 
are a good many crosses of Sweetbriars with 
other Roses, the most important of which 
are the Penzance hybrids. The longest 
canes sometimes winter-kill. 

The Rosa eglanteria, or lutea, group, in- 
cludes the yellow Roses, Austrian Copper, 
Austrian Yellow, Persian Yellow, and Har- 
rison’s Yellow. The flowers are deep yellow 
and semi-double. The winter stems are 
green or greenish. These Roses do well as 
specimen plants or border plants. 

The Rose species used for lawn and border 
are propagated by root sprouts. Plants 
listed by nurseries are usually two-year-old 
dormant plants. The well established spe- 
cies, such as Rugosa and Carolina, are some- 
times raised from seed. The hips are picked 
when barely ripe, soaked in water until they 
break easily, aa then the seeds are washed 
out. The seeds may be either stratified or 
planted in flats in a greenhouse or in a cold 
frame. The seeds usually germinate in 
about eight or nine months. Plants raised 
from seed are salable at the age of from 
three to four years. Hips should be chosen 
from isolated plants to prevent crossing. 

In Minnesota the spring is the best time of 
the year to plant Roses. Fall planting is all 
right in the south, but the Minnesota winter 
is too severe for the newly planted Rose. 

The lawn and border Roses as a class will 
succeed in any soil that is not extremely 
heavy or light. Some of them do well even 
on such soil types. The principal essentials 
are thorough drainage and a plentiful sup- 
ply of organic matter, with a reasonably con- 
stant water supply during the growing sea- 
son. While there must be a fairly constant 
water supply, the land must be well drained, 
as Roses will not grow when water stands 
about their roots. In very heavy clay soils 
or wherever water is likely to stand, it is de- 
sirable to provide artificial drainage. A good 
loamy soil with plenty of ay 5 is ideal. 

The best fertilizer for Roses is well-rotted 
cow manure, though any other well-rotted 
manure or compost will serve the purpose. 
Fresh manure, especially fresh horse manure, 
should be avoided or used with extreme care. 
It must not come in direct contact with roots 
when planting, nor should any quantity of it 
be used directly underneath the plant, as it 
may cut off direct connections with the sub- 
soil and water supply. Of the commercial 
manure, ground bone and cotton seed meal 
are good fertilizers when used supplementary 
to well-rotted cow manure. Wood ashes are 
also good. Sandy soil has to be manured 
more frequently than loam, because the 
manure burns out faster. 

The distance apart of plants will depend 
on variety and also on other plants used. 
The Rose plants should be so spaced that 
they will come to maturity without crowd- 
ing. Rugosas should be planted about three 
feet apart, while hybrid Rugosas and other 
kinds require four, five or six feet, depending 
on vigor of growth and variety. 

The varieties are priced on the basis of 
size rather than age. A short, stocky or 
og plant is better than a taller, light 

ant. 

Stock should be planted as soon as pos- 
sible upon its receipt. When immediate 
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planting is impossible the Reses should be 
“heeled in.” If plants are dry when re- 
ceived, soak an hour or two before “ heeling 
in.” If stems are shriveled, plumpness may 
be restored by burying in earth for a couple 
of days. If they are frozen they should be 
thawed gradually and should not be un- 
packed until all frost is out. 

More plants are killed by exposure of roots 
in process of planting than by any other 
cause. No matter how short the distance to 
the new planting place, the roots must be 
thoroughly covered. The roots may be 
placed in a bucket of water or they may be 
puddled in a thin mixture of clay and then 
kept covered with wet burlap and not al- 
lowed to dry before planting. The plants 
should be set about an inch deeper than 


- they were before. 


In planting dormant bushes, the broken 
roots and those that are too long should be 
trimmed off just before planting in the holes, 
so that there will be a smooth surface which 
can callous and heal over. The hole should 
be at least several inches larger than the ex- 
tended roots can reach and ample in depth, 
with some loose dirt in the bottom. The 
ryots should be separated in all directions 
and the soil should be worked in among 
them, dividing them in layers like fingers on 
a hand. When the hole is partially full, the 
plant should be shaken up and down so as to 
make sure it is in close contact with the 
soil under the crown where the roots branch. 
When the roots are well covered the soil 
should be firmed by tramping. If soil is in 
good workable condition tramping cannot 
injure the plants. This will leave a depres- 
sion or cup about them, but the roots will 
be covered. 

When all .are planted, each one may be 
watered, although this is not always neces- 
sary, especially if roots have been puddled 
in clay before planting. If water is applied, 
let it soak about roots and then fiil the cup 
with dry earth without more tramping. If 
not watered the depression, or cup, should be 
filled with loose earth just as if the plant had 
been watered. After planting, no watering 
should be done unless very dry weather fol- 
lows. Then a cup should be made, the 
water should be applied and, after it has 
soaked in, the earth should be drawn about 
the plant again. One good watering is much 
better than several light waterings, because 
it causes the roots to go down instead of up, 
as they will do when watered often and 
lightly. 

The purpose of planting determines prun- 
ing methods employed. At time of planting 
lawn and border Roses, about one-half to 
two-thirds of wood should be removed. At 
later prunings weak branches and extralong 
canes should be removed. So far as prac- 
ticable pruning, other than this, should con- 
sist of cutting out whole branches rather 
than cutting off ends. After the first year, 
only the dead, the dying, the weak wood and 
the crossed branches should be removed. 
Most Roses for border planting are improved 
by having the whole top cut off every five or 
six years. All pruning should be dorie in 
spring, as summer or fall pruning would 
remove the hips prematurely and thus rob 
the plants of much of their attractiveness 
during the winter. 

Although hardy the lawn and border Roses 
should be protected by at least a heavy 
mulch of manure, straw or leaves, which 
tends to hold the snow and prevent severe 
freezing. If the autumn has been a dry one 
the ground about the roots of the Roses 
should be soaked before the mulch is applied. 

Since the lawn and border Roses do not 
require a greater amount of care than other 
ornamentals, and since,they are ornamental 
in all four seasons because of their interest- 
ing foliage, the delicate flowers, their spined 
and highly-colored stems and because of 
their bright-colored hips, they should be 
more extensively grown in Minnesota. 
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Public Tulip Display at the New York Botanical Garden. 


ULIP LOVERS and others a = 
— a great o ity, in the 
fatter part of May, to visit and 

we — est collection of 

and er Tulips ever 
brought git together in one place in this 
~~ ¢ co-operation with 
the ¢ = al Bulb Growers’ Society at 
Haarlem, age oy a collection of over 
17,500 Tuli the gift of that organiza- 
tion, was p t fall in the Horti- 
cultural Jey located _ ust opposite 
Fordham Hospital on the Southern 
Boulevard. This collection embraces 
121 kinds of Darwin Tulips and 65 of 
Breeder. Another collection at the 
same place, the gift of John Scheepers, 
Inc., contains over 5,400 bulbs, oe 
senting 56 kinds of Darwin Tuli 
of Breeder, and 25 of Cottage. wie 
two collections there are about 23,000 
bulbs and 241 kinds; allowing for du- 
plication of kinds, there are: 140 va- 
rieties of Darwin; 73 of Breeder; 24 
of Cottage; of species, 2; miscellane- 
ous, 2. 

Another collection, more ~ 
hensive in the types represented, 
located in the beds in the court bs 
conservatory range 1. Here there are 
over 9,800 bulbs in the seven beds, and 
167 kinds, as follows: Darwin, 68; 
Breeder, 37; Cottage, 38; late double, 
2; early single, 8; early double, 8; 
Rembrandt, 3; Bizarre, 3. 

The combined display at the Horti- 
cultural ao and in the court of 
conservatory represents a total 
of over 32,800 b ike ant ais and, allowing for 
du lication, 323 kinds. 

e Darwin, Breeder, Cottage and 
Rembrandt Tulips come into bloom 
usually from the middle of May to the 
Ist of June, depending on the variety 
and the forwardness of the season. 
These are the Tulips which are popular 
now, their soft colors, taller habit, and 
usefulness for cut flowers gv ing them 
prominence over the early Tulips. The 
early Tulips may commonly be ex- 

to blossom the first week in 


Following are lists of the Tulips con- 
tained in the two displays. 


GEORGE V. NASH. 
New York Botanical Garden. 
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M 
Old Tim 
Orange Beauty 








Serpentine 
Telma 
Tarracotta 
Turenne 
Velvet King 
Viola 

irgilius 
Valais 
Wilberforce _ 
Yellow Perfection 


COTTAGE TULIPS, 





King 
Beauty 





DARWIN TULIPS. 





























Afterglow Margaret 
Alex. Bleu Marnix von St. Alde- 
André Doria 
Anton Mauve Massachusetts 
Aphrodite Massenet — 
Ariadne : Mauve Ciair 
Baron van Goldstein May Queen 
Baron de Stael d 
Baronne de la Tonnaye — 
Bartigon leteor 
Beethoven Millet 
Bleu Minister Tak von 
Busker Huet Poortvliet 
Bec Thorbecke 
re 
Chas. Marot . Farncombe Sanders 
Circe Cleveland 
City of Haarlem Potter Palmer 
Clara Butt Stanley 
Dal Ongaro 
Diana 
Dream 
Eclipse 
Edmée 
Edouard André 
Electra 
or e 
ithel Roosevelt 
burope 
tuterpe 
‘aust : 
Feu d’ Artifice 
Feu Brillant 
‘lambeau 
Flami 
fra ico 
Frans 
Fraiilein von Amberg 
Galatea 
G. de Cordous 
s 
Giant 
Glory 
Glow 
a 
us 
Gudin 
Gustave Doré 
Henner 
——> = 
von Hohenberg 
Hippolyte 
itchcock 
Isis . 
Jos. Chamberlain 
bilee 
King Geo Vv 
La Car Venus 
ra Talipe Ne Von Jebri 
La oire on Jehring 
Le Notre Wally Moes 
i do da Vinci womunet w5 
L’Ingenue jing 
it Witt Copeland 
Livingstone iam an 
Lovelinees William Pitt 
Mad. Krelage Zanzibar 
Marconi Zulu 
TULIP SPECIES. 
Australis Sprengeri 


MISCELLANEOUS TULIPS. 
Admiral van Kinsbergen L’Union 
REMBRANDT TULIPS 

Butterfly 





COURT OF CONSERVATORY RANGE 1 
BREEDER TULIPS. 
Archeron 

















Aspacia vy & 
Attraction Mrs. Barton 
Bronze Queen _ Pink Pearl 
Cardinal Manning Plutarchus 
Colonel! Astor Pourpre d'Afrique 
Don Pedro Alexandra 
Fairy ‘oi Soieil 
Feu Ardent Sabrina 
General Ney Samson 
Godet Parfait sans Pareil 
Golden Bronze Socrates 
pase d’Ocuf Superba 
Singuliere urenne 
Le Miroir Velvet King 
Le ee Viola 
Mad. hierry Violetta 
ie Hollis Yellow Perfection 
Marie Louise 
COTTAGE TULIPS. 
ohn Ruskin 
Kaleidoscope 
La Panachee 
Miss Ellen Willmott 
Mrs. Moon 
San ety 
Orange Kin 
“ i Yellow 
Primrose Beauty 
Re a 
Sir H 
The Bri 
The Lizard 
Union Jack 
itellina 
Yellow Gem 


DARWIN TULIPS. 


























Afterglow La Tulipe Noire 
Alata da Vinci 
André Doria 4 ue 
Ariadne Mad. Barrois 
Baronne de la Tonnaye Mad. e 
a ——_ 
lauve Claire 
Carmen elicette 
Clara Butt Minister Thorbecke 
Dal Ongaro Nora Ware 
Dream Painted Lady 
aut Dawn Pauline 
Fanny Petrus Hondius 
Faust philippe de Commines 
Phylli 
Fra ico Pride of Haarlem 
Frans Prof. Michael Foster 
Fraulein von Amberg Prof. Ra 
Galatea Purple Perfection 
Giant ( Wilhelmina 
Glow H. H. d’Ombrain 
Grand Maitre Rose Tendre 
Greuze Sieraad van Flora 
} Doré Sir Joseph Hooker 
Henner 
Hero Sybii Rerian 
e Maintiendrai Sultan 
jie vie 
uly King illiam 
La Belle Jardiniere William Solarian 
La Candeur William Ill 
La Tristesse Zulu 
EARLY SINGLE TULIPS. 
Golden Pink Beauty 
Goldfinc ine 
King of the Yellows Rose Luisante 
Mon Tresor Washington 
EARLY DOUBLE TULIPS. 
Imperator Rubrorum Tournesoll Yellow 
Lucretia Turban Violet 
S Vuurbaak 
Salvator Rose Yellow Prince 





LATE DOUBLE TULIPS. 


Blue Celeste Yellow Rose 


REMBRANDT TULIPS. 
Butterfly Quasimodo Lantern 
BIZARRE TULIPS. 

La Duel 


Black Boy Fancy 


O. F. Brand. 


THE FLOWER GROWER pays its tribute 
of respect to the memory of an em- 
inent floriculturist, O. F. Brand, who 
recently ges away. For years he 
was closely identified with the Minne- 
sota State Horticultural Society, of 
which he was a founder. He also 
founded, and for over forty years con- 
ducted at Faribault the nursery in 
which his son, A. M. Brand, is now in- 
terested. At this nursery ‘Mr. Brand 
early developed an ——— collec- 
tion of Peonies, pre the way for 
the notable work o rm in its pro- 
duction of new eles 


John M. Good. 


John M. Good died February 16, 1921, 
in Springfield, Ohio. He started in 
business in that city in 1878 with the 
determination to have the largest mail 
order trade in the world in plants. He 
also had in mind the largest Rose busi- 
ness in the world, and it is said that 
both these visions were realized. It is 
also stated that the Peony plantings of 
the Good & Reese Company are the 
largest in the world. Mr. Good loved 
his Peonies and lived with them during 
blooming time. 

He originated the Rose, Helen Good, 
and Peony lovers treasure his book, 
“Peonies for Pleasure.” This was 
published at considerable expense and 
distributed generously. Mr.Good was 
a very liberal man in his business deal- 
ings, and won the esteem of all with 
whom he came in contact. 

Mr. Good’s declining years in illness 
were borne without murmur, and he 
passed out of life cefully, and the 
floral tributes to his memory came 
from state-wide sources. 


John Lewis Childs. 


We have to record another great loss. 
John Lewis Childs, probably to the 
world at large the best known of 
American seedsmen, died suddenly, 
March 5, 1921, after leaving Albany on 
his way home from California. 

Born in Maine, he went to Long 
Island when seventeen, and was soon 
in business for himself. We are told 
that the first edition of his catalogue 
consisted of six hundred — eight 
pages each. Of late years his spring 
and fall issues combined have reached 
a million a year, the last one to reach 
us containing a hundred and sixty- 
eight pages. 

The first great establishment he de- 
veloped was at Floral Park, Long 
Island, of which, when incorporated as 
a village, he became president. Later 
he was for years a State Senator. Al- 
though he sold the greater part of his 
holdings at Floral Park, some years 
back, he continued his retail business, 
greenhouses, parks, and _ residence 
there. The other departments of his 
business he removed to an eight-hun- 
dred-acre tract purchased at Flower- 
field, Long Island. Later still he estab- 
lished trial grounds at Pasadena, 
California. 
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It is safe to say that the variety of 
flowers and vegetables grown by him 
has not been surpassed by anyone in 
this country. He was an able adver- 
tiser of new introductions, and the 
Gladiolus Childsi was the first great 
American commercial strain of this 
leadin 
in 1906. 

While flowers were his chief concern 
for both business and pleasure, Mr. 
Childs was an enthusiastic bird student, 
and his collection of North American 
birds’ eggs has been called the best in 
the country. 

Well known was his love of —— 
to whom he gave annuall ay a lawn 
narty at his home in Floral Park 


ERI EERRERS HR ee 
My Golden Wedding Flowers. 


(BY A BRIDE OF FIFTY YEARS.) 


I’m looking o’er my garden fair 

To find the flowers I shall use. 

From all the wealth of beauty there, 
Which shall I take and which refuse— 
With Arborvitae sprays replete— 

To make the color scheme complete? 


Adown the beds each side the walk 
Prance regiments of Daffodils; 

Along the hedge around the park 

Ride regiments in different frills ; 

While squadrons posted in the hedge 

Of Roses, bare their sword’s bright edge. 


Fair outposts stationed in the grass 
Their shining golden helmets show ; 

But none do they forbid to pass; 

They guard the ground against no foe ; 
They’re trooping forth this Easter dawn, 
My bodyguard on bridal morn ! 


Their golden trumpets now shall sound 
The wedding march this festal day; 
Their bells shall summon all around 
To hither wend their gladsome way ; 
Their petals form my bridal gown; 
Their stamens glitter in my crown. 


flower. His America came out 


With gen’rous hand pluck choicest sprays, 
And bring them into ev’ry room— 

The sunshine of my garden ways 

Now beams within from golden bloom. 
Were royal great grand-dame more gay 
Thaa I with this my flower display? 


The friendly decorators’ wand, 

Ne’er wearied with artistic care, 

From bud and bloom here close at hand 
Works magic transformations rare, 

And most my heart with rapture thrills 
By use of sweetest Daffodils! 


Mrs. SAR4H A. PLEAS. 


That the poem by Mrs. Pleas is inspired by the 
genuine sentiment and the life experiences one 
whose years now are og my By over fourscore, is 

evidence by the following statement 

rom her. We are privileged to print it, and do so, 
confident that its autobiographical character, some- 
what unusual in our pages, will give it the greater 
value in the estimation who are sensible of the 


it services of its author to cur common cause of 
lower-growing.—( EDITOR.) 


THE DAFFODIL AS A DECORATIVE 
FLOWER. 


I was quite young when married, 
and had attended few home weddings, 
although I had witnessed scores of 
church marriages, since our community 
were mostly Friends, who were always 
married in meeting. 

I was to be married on my birthday, 
April 24, and was ambitious to have 
everything a little nicer than I had 
seen. Knowing that no ane else had a 
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garden flower open, and we having 
only Daffodils, then called Easter 
flowers, because in a favorable season 
Yo were open by Easter, I conceived 

the idea o embellishing the dinner 
table with these, and thus surprising 
and pleasing the sixty invited guests. 
I placed the Daffodils in a beautiful 
copper bronze pitcher over a hundred 
— old, and gave them the place of 

onor in the center of the table. (Neither 
I nor any guest there had ever seen 
flowers used on the table, in church, 
or at a wedding, until after the war.) 

A three-foot bed of Heart’s-ease each 
side the portico steps elbowed each 
other to be the first to greet us as we 
returned from church at high noon, 
while a bridal wreath of double- 
flowering Almond graced the parlor 
mantel. An eight-foot flat branch of 
white Dogwood embellished the wall, 
while pink Apple-blossoms were used 
liberally in the dining-room. These 
original decorations were considered 
unique and exceedingly attractive, and 
— ae reciated accordingly. 

iis in variety have been used 

oa +o to embellish the Nuptial 
Feasts. My only daughter was married 
on my twenty-fifth gopeng Fo and 
my last son married on my fiftieth 
thus celebrating the Silver and the 
Golden Wedding. 


Mrs. SARAH A. PLEAS. 


The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 
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To speak of garden soil as “dirt” is 
to use a colloquialism that is about as 
inelegant as it is inaccurate, and that 
should be avoided by all who desire to 
retain respect for good English. Garden 
soil becomes dirt when it sticks to our 
hands or our clothing, or is brought 
into the house on our shoes. 


While mention of the word usually 
suggests filth, someone has defined 
dirt as “ misplaced matter.” And this 
is what the housewife usually means 
when she complains of her house being 
“dirty.” Sometimes, as house-cleaning 
time approaches, she will declare that 
the house is “ positively filthy,” but, of 
course, she doesn’t mean it, ‘for if she 
should happen to hear that one of her 
neighbors said it was, she would resent 
the slanderous imputation with just 
and righteous indignation ! 


House-cleaning time! How its peri- 
odical return is always anticipated with 
dread by the entire family: by the 
housewife, who knows the drudgery, 
only as an wu Senge duty: and by 
the man of the house as the time when 
the women of the household go through 
his belongings, throw out or give away 
most of what is valuable, and hide the 
rest in some out-of- the-way place, where 
he would never think of looking! 


What’s the use of so much house- 
cleaning, anyhow ? Things will only 

get dirty again! 

Well, house-cleaning always reveals 
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one fact—that the habit of saving can 
be as badly overdone as the practice 
of wastefuiness. 


You might not think that stones are 
worth saving, but they all are, even if 
you have an unusually stony place. If 
you do not have immediate use for 
them, or enough to build a stone fence, 
make a stone pile; they will all be 
needed some day. They make a good 
foundation for a roadway, or for a 
gravel or cinder path. Large, round 
stones make pretty edgings for flower- 
beds or for a driveway, and the smaller 
sized ones may come in handy to throw 
at the neighbor’s chickens when they 


come over to scratch the newly-planted . 


seeds out of the garden. 


The annual St time will soon 
be here. Fully as important as to 
know what to plant is to know what 
not to plant. Planting, like marrying, 
if done in too much haste, often results 
in much repenting at leisure. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


The Glad Philosopher’s rather poeinest 
and perhaps jocular remarks about house- 
cleaning, will bring to the mind of all house- 
heads the unpleasant of this 
seemingly necessary work. We have brought 
down the contempt and ridicule of housewives 
on several occasions by suggesting that if we 
were a housekeeper that we would have no 
house-cleaning time, but that the weekly 
sweeping time would be made to take the 
place of the annual or semi-annual house- 
cleaning time. Well, that is as far as we 
care to go with the subject. Don’t ask us 
for any further details. —THe Eprror. 


Sturtevant’s Ready Reference Cards. Set 1. 
Planting the Small Place.—Set 2. Garden 
Flowers.— Set 3. Vegetables. Robert Sturte- 
vant, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 

A unique work is received in good season 
for use this very spring. Each set is a vest- 
pocket card index in flexible folder. The 
face of each card carries a remarkably con- 
cise statement regarding some important 
species, its varieties, and directions for cul- 
tivation ; or, in a few cases, ageneral subject, 
such as Perennials for Shade, Design in 
Garden Planting. Storage and Protection 
from Frost. On the reverse is a blank form 
for data covering one’s own experience along 
the line of that subject, or with the species 
and varieties named. The cards, after tem- 
porary use outdoors, could be removed and 
placed in a permanent file. The work will 
doubtless find sufficient sale to warrant its 
author in extending it from time to time. If 
this were done, each grower could accumu- 
late gradually a record of individual work 
that would be of no little value to himself 
and others. 


We Apologize. 
Necessarily, because of the crowded 
condition, both of our reading matter 
and advertising pages this month, 
much interesting material, a part of 


which is already in type, has been 
omitted from the present issue, and 
this will explain to our contributors, 
who may be expecting to see their 
articles in print, why we have not been 
abie to utilize all the valuable material 
provided. 

THE FLOWER GROWER furnishes an 
me for experiences which is 
especially valuable to those who work 
in their own gardens. 
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Queries and Answers Department. 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Method of Securing Best Germ- 
ination of Gladiolus Cormels. 

To Tae Eprror :— 

I have seen various methods suggested ested head starting 
power bulblets in the house in t and then 

sowth the iret year, Will ater 2ato at sone eho hes 

garth the first tell me how this is done? R.S.P. 

Answer—My plan for starting Gladiolus 
cormels in the house is to first peal them 
and then to plant in wet sawdust about the 
month of February. I keep the sawdust wet 
all the time amd put the flats or boxes used on 
top of the furmace or some other warm place 
where they will get good heat. They make 
roots in about three or four weeks. Then 
they are planted in a box with rich dirt, and 
they will not stop growing. As soon as the 
weather is warm and the ground in good 
condition, they are transplanted to the open 
ground and set about an inch and a half 
deep. By this method I have had some very 
fine bloom the first year from cormels, but 
would not expect this from very small 
cormels. 


Of course, this plan is not suitable where 
of cormels are to be handled, but 
for a few of a rare and choice variety it 
gains time in making a stock of any variety. 
During the past year I have had some of 
Diener’s small cormels bloom with me with 
as many as five or six blooms on a stem. 
The bulbs resulting from this method of 
propagating are often quite large the first 
year with a liberal growth of cormels. 
Cigar boxes and grocers’ pi pe pa 
pails and paper drinking cups most any- 
thing that will hold water and retain the saw- 
ne ae It is only necessary that 
the receptacle in which the bulblets are 
planted should be fairly tight. It need not be 
absolutely waitertight as it is not intended 
to have standing water on the bulblets. 
VAN V. GEORGE. 


Propagation of Roses and Lilacs. 
‘Fo THE Eprror:— 


Will you tell me howto make cuttings from Rose 
bushes and Lilacs? I wish to do this on a es 


Answer—Roses are propagated from green 


propaga’ 
from cuttings vf green wood, rooted in sand 
under glass, usually in January, February 
and March. They strike root very easily, 
and this is the method employed with green- 
house blooming stock. Roses are weak 
growers and shy bloomers on their own 
roots, and to increase vigor these are budded 
on strong-growing sorts, such as Manetii, 
Sweet Briar and Dog Rose, which are em- 
ployed as stocks for many varieties, both 
tender and hardy. Rosesare usually budded 
in the open ground in Summer, or at any 
time when gvod plump buds are at hand, 
and the stocks are in condition. Hardy 
climbing Roses are propagated by ripe wood 
cuttings put in a cool greenhouse or pro- 
tected frame in Autumn, and this method is 
also used with Hybrid Perpetuals. They are 
also increased by green cuttings, preferably 
short spurs with a heel. A very simple 
method of prepagation is from root cuttings, 
this being adaptable to practically all Roses. 
Such varieties as Moss and Briar Roses are 
very readily propagated in this way, while 
they do not root easily from ordinary cut- 
tings. Root cuttings should be taken in the 
Fall, after growth is checked by cool weather. 
It is possible to remove part of the roots 


without digging up the plant, but it is usual 
to lift it, and cut away the roots desired. 
The larger roots make the best cuttings. 
These are cut in 3-in. lengths, and packed in 
boxes between layers of damp moss. The 
boxes may be buried in a well-drained place 
over Winter, or kept in acool cellar. The 
cellar is preferable, as they can be looked 
over from time to time; if they show a ten- 
dency to form buds too early they may be 
retarded in a cooler place, while if entirely 
dormant they may be given a start so that 
a bud or two is formed before planting time. 
In Spring these cuttings are sown in drills, 
covered to a depth of 2 inches, and the 
ground firmed with hoe or light rolling, fol- 
lowed by clean cultivation through the sea- 


son. 

Lilacs are propagated by seeds, suckers, 
layers and root cuttings; also by budding 
and grafting in the open air in Summer or 
early Spring. Seedling Lilacs are used as 
stocks on which to graft named varieties. 
They are also grafted on the common privet. 
—Rural New Yorker. 

Answer to Mrs. W. Carson, 

1920, FLOWER GROWER : ea wear Eh, Siste 

As the injury to your Grus-an-Teplitz Rose 
is evidently done by a pest that eats, several 
applications of a poisonous nature, such as 
an emulsion of Quassia chips, soap suds, and 
a very small Ang of kerosene, which 
eradicates Rose bugs, beetles and slugs, 
should prove fatal to this pest which is 
girdiing your Rose sterns. 

Spraying with lime-sulphur solution is a 
remedy for nearly all sorts of Rose pests. 
This lime-sulphur solution may be used in 
the proportion of one part of solution to 
fifteen of water or of tobacco tea. 


BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 


Mexican Tuberoses. 

A subscriber wishes to know about Mexican 
Tuberoses; about what they are worth per 
hundred ; general suggestions for culture; 
whether they can be made to bloom after 
the ‘irst year, etc. Our subscriber suggests 
that they are valuable as a cut flower and 
wants to know if the bulbs can be treated 
muc1 the same as the Gladiolus. 


“Best” Dahlias and 
“Best” Sweet Peas. 


Wiil_some of your readers give the names of the 
thirty best Dahlias, especially noted for their heavy 
Sesming qualities, kanue Powers, end for cut flowers 
and «xhibition purposes? It makes no difference 
—_— "they FE or new of what clase o 

are in good keepers good free 
a a but would like to know the type and color 


of 
Wauld also like to know the best lavender and red 
er Sweet Pea varieties, and Getet ee Se 
flora ‘Sweet Peas. 


T.. Dabney Marshall, of Mississippi, 
writes March 10th, with such a mag- 
nificent pen-picture of the bloom in 
his state that we are tempted to take 
train at once, out of Northern New 
York, for the Fairyland of the South. 
He says that Roses and Magnolias are 
blomming, and early spring trees and 
shrubs have been wonders of beauty 
for weeks. Altogether, the picture 
painted by Mr. Marshall is a most at- 
tractive one and a great tribute to the 
beauty of the Sunny South in spring- 
time. 
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Two Good Horticultural Lectures. 
(Continued from page 79.) 


Tree Ferns, growing in full sunshine 
or in shade, with apparent indifference. 
There was, also, a striking view of a 
Bird’s-nest Fern growing high up on a 
tree and almost unshaded. Perhaps 
as pretty a picture as any in this part 
of the lecture was one of an Allamanda 
Hendersonii, as large as a Grape Vine, 
and bearing a wealth of gold. 

Mr. McFarland’s address was some- 
what more technical, though nothing 
but the unfortunate names of some of 
the species should have troubled a 

ular audience. His theme was 

Pood Plants, Old and New ;” actually 
his treatment was limited to shrubs 
that have proved strictly hardy within 
five miles of Boston. He spoke 
authoritatively of a very large number 
of these, supplying fine illustrations of 
nearly everything he named. 
tonians were reminded that in the 
Arnold Arboretum they had at their 
own doors the best collection of piants 
on this hemisphere, and one in which 
practically every variety he treated 
could seen. Nevertheless, the 
audience remarked, with pleasure, 
several particularly ‘fine scenes in the 
speaker’s own estate at Harrisburg, Pa. 

Among the shrubs which he empha- 
sized as meriting far more planting 
‘than they are yet receiving were these: 
Buddleia, Cotoneaster, Elscholzia, En- 
kianthus, Lonicera Maackii, Rosa 
H is and Viburnum Carlesii. 

Mr. McFarland cautioned his audi- 
ence against overdoing and injudi- 
ciously placing Spiraea Van Houttei. 
New FF hybrid Lilacs were shown as 
far surpassing in interest the old 
familiar varieties ; and when he treated 
Philadelphus in a similar but even more 
forcible way, he plainly made a great 
point with is audience. His pictures 
of several were unusually fine, especially 
of Avalanche and Virginale. In passing, 
he remarked that the odor of one 
variety is indistinguishable from that 
of Sweet Peas. . 

The lecture seemed to reach its 
genuine climax with the last item in 
its alphabetical arrangement, the 
Viburnum Carlesii. The pictures could 
not render the delicate pink of its 
Arbutus-like flowers or their exquisite 
perfume, but for all that the plant 
received a well-deserved tribute. 

ARTHUR C. NUTT. 


Repotting Root-Bound Plants. 


There are certain plants, such as Palms, 
Cumellias, Azaleas, and many kinds of hard- 
wooded things, that do not need repotting 
With good cultural care they can 
tained in good condition for two or 
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sion of the new compost. The tendency which 
roots ~ ag to hong Fy = in the same 

i reckoned with and 
guarded 


a 
Professional growers make a point of re- 
potting just when the roots are taking full 
ion of the compost, but before they 
ve completely filled it with fibres, they 
being well aware that if a plant comes into 
a root-bound condition there must be a 
check to free =r and that there is a 
of time in inducing that 


say, eaten up the 
drainage that re- 


in, so that it is as solid as 
the old ball.—Gardening Illustrated, (English.) 
Catalogues and Price Lists. 
National Bulb Farms, Inc., Benton Harbor, Mich.— 
Price list of special spring offer, 1921. ‘Gladioli, 
Dahilias, etc. 
F. A. Wetzel, Syracuse, N. } N. Y.—Giadiolus price list. 
Andorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Pa.— 1921 catalogue. An extensive, well: written 
work of 118 pages and well-designed! cov: 
K. Rugowski Seed Co., Manit Dt 
intisteated catalogue of flowers and vagetahien = 


C. R. Hinkle, St. Joseph. Mich.—IIlustrated 
Gladiolus catalogue and price list. 


Arthur C. Perrin, 1112 N. E. 18th St., Portland, 
Ore.—Gladiolus price list and cultural directions. 














Rosedale Nu: Tarrytown, WW. Y.—Illustrated 
catal and — of ornamentals, | nials, 
and Gladioli. Good tabutation of eciduous 
Flowering paareatl 


th oe Farm, past Moriches, Long Island, 
N. Y. Paaied, classified catalogue. 


Standard Bulb Co., Benton Harbar, Mich.—Trade 
ae price list of Gladioli, Tubers, Bulbs, 








yarn Nurseries, West Point, , Montgomery 
Co., Penna.—* Brunt’s Garden Guide,” containing 
cultural directions and other interesting matter about 
herbaceous ials and Gladioli. 'wenty pages 


and cover. 


W. H. Phi Paulding, Ohio.— Elegant, illustrated 
treatise, cataiegee. and price ioe of Gladioli. 


Supaveiée Fruit Farm, Athol, Mass.—Catalogue of 
small fruits, especially strawberries. 


East Hartford Gladiolus Ce., 65 Olmstead St., East 
Hartford, Conn.—Price list of Gladioli and Dahlias. 


PR Dahlia Farm, 771 Buena Vista “Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif.— Price list. 


N. A. Miller, P. O. Box 4185, Portland, Ore.—Illus- 
trated catalogue and Price list. list of Dahlias and Gladioli. 


see. H. L, Meskey, Paulding. Ob Ghia. —-Unpriced ;list of 


White Floral Co., 1405 Albima Ave... Portland, Ore. 
Illustrated spring catalogue sf Dahiias, Gino etc. 


Forest Hi its Gardens, og ae No., Minne- 
apolis, a * Gladioii, Peonies, Irises.” 1921 
catalogue, illustrated. 


Carlson’s —- | Gardens, 2526 4th St., Boulder, 
Col.—“ Dahlias of Distinctimn.” Catalogue, retail 
price list, and trade list. 


mB  - Bros., Portland, Ore.—“Onegon Roses and 

her Beautiful Flowers.” In illustrations and general 

pon eng this is one of the most artistic catalogues 
that has reached us. Sixty-eight pajzes and cover. 























We are prepared to take orders for 
all books on floricuitural or horticul- 
tural subjects, and those who are in- 
terested in such books will confer a 
favor by writing us before placing their 
orders elsewhere. The advanced gar- 
dener who is desirous of making rapid 
and systematic pos. must have 
books covering the — in which 
he is most interested. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 40 words) i ti Ad- 
ditional ao each, wnat as tna 








ASTERS 


AST ER PLANTS Ont “Superba” Collection, con- 
of Forty Cold-grown plants of novelties 

ond ote , varieties covering a wide range va types 
ors for Postpaid upon recei ice. 
Glasscock Bros., 3919 Windsor Ave., Kanans City. Ma. 








COXCOMBS 
XCOMB—Tall- 








Giant-headed—Do you 
want something outi ‘ul and exceedingly showy 
for the hot, sunny side of your house, or any other hot 
place where the soil is poor or full of ashes and cin- 
ders? If you do, I have it. Just what you went. Just 
what ort you need. ‘Just what you should ha 
it the seed in good garden soil aon May Ist. 
b ill grow like a w 





+ Imagine small, miniature plants, 8 or 10 inches high, 


eral brancl hes at every leaf, growing up in cone- 





beautiful, blood-red combs deve loping on 
the top of the plant and the end of every limb, and 
continuing to enlarge for weeks and months, until you 
have plants 20 in. to 24 in. tall, with combs from 
4 to 10 in. across. 
One t alone is worth the cost of a trade pkt. of 
ich contains seed. 
ay them, they are glorious. Can cuit and preserve 
a ty) for winter use 
' ade Pkt. 50c., 1 oz. $1. E. R. Beebe, Mitchellville, 
a. 








DAHLIAS 


FOR SAL s- SALE—Surplus Dahlia tubers from a private 

collection of over 250 varieties, mostly novelties. 

One dozen, all different and all iabeled, my selection 

Also a smail lot fom 1 which the 

detached ry $1.50 postpaid. 
19, Bellport, L. I. 

KING OF AUTUMN, the Dahlia so highl 


mended by Champe in the Gladiolus for rofit 21 as 
3s — crop with fe my divisions, 


ar Star, and Jane 
Suby. $1 1 cach, No catalogue. 1 : 


Fred P. Webber, R. 
DELPHINIUMS 


SMthe finest prod in Hybrid Delphiniums, with stock 
A. — i seaduees 3 in Eu and America, beside 

kind ordinarily sold is very mediocre, my 
HOOD-ACKES oy ~ ae pomp to bring some 
— specimens. Bloom ed seedlings ready 


autumn. — 
Chas. F. Barber, 1552 Union Ave.. Portiand, Oregon. 


























GLADIOLI 








DONT FORGET WHITE AMERICA—It made 
good last year. One bailb 20c.; 3 for 45c.; Doz. 
1.50. Bulbs 7% to 1% inches. Geo. S. Woodruff, 

lependence, Iowa. 


SEASON END BARGAINS—From “Connoisseur 
Gardens.” Goc 














lens. pete See 15th only. 
Papilio Rose__1 in. up___..._.._. . each 
Papilio Rose % tc to ¥ Shik canted $6.00 per 100 
aes ee - 
er | “een 5 “ 1000 
Have you our list? 15% reduction till April 15. L. C. 
Radley, Arcanum, Ohio. 





SALE TED PLANTING STOCK—Guaranteed to 
Stock and true to name. 
rise are per 1000: 


Se, $4 
Halley, % to %_-- ions = 
Mrs. is King, ¥% to %-._-__......_. 7 
Mrs. Francis King, % to ¥%__._._______- 4 
Niagara, % to %-- 


8 
‘obert Van Duser Co.. Homewood, III. 


(GLADIOLI—We can quote interesting 
bulbs that are grown and graded right. Our stock 
is guaranteed true to name. e aiso grow Irises, 
Perennials, and Peonies. ae us your wants. ' Niles 
Nursery Co., Niles, Mic’ 


PAMAMAS AND ey Hy! 1st size $ .75 per doz., 
00; No. 3, $.60 per doz., $3 per 1 bulb- 
letert -75 per 1000, Aparice, slat size $ .50 per doz., $3 
per 1 ; bulblets, $ G per | 

w. J. 1h ag ‘Box 63, Tigard, Ore. 


75000 {i GLADIOLI—Francis King, America, 
Meadowvale, Crackerjack, Miss Lucile, 
and a fine mixed lot. Above va- 
rieties in all sizes. Closing them out at very low 
prices. Bulblets wt 75c. per quart. 1% in.-1% in. 
America, Francis King, Bernice, Halley, Crackerjack, 
Miss Lucile, at $12.50" id 4h 1000. 7 will pay you to 
write your wants. un Prairie, Wis. 


SEVERAL HUNDRED Large No.1 7 Gladiolus 
Bulbs for sale. Write “7 i. 
Jas. H. Smith, "Milan, Ohio. 





rices on 
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[RRIGATION GROWN GLADIOLI—Baron Hulot, 

_ wet oy sory, G on kK cng. Lovelt 

5 s I 
-- ' Pendleton, Sch Schwaben, War, ist, $5; 2nd 


Giadahlia Gardens, I. A. Travis, Prop., Elkhorn, Wis. 
ope ae 
2 a move, q i 
King builbiets, 75c. at.; $12 ag 
se F. M. Longfellow, St. Joseph, Mich. 
LAD OLUS | For Sale—Blue Jay, Desde- 
Ge , Lk Frince 


Mary of 
bw 7 ayo les, Pride of 








- ae Loveliness, and many others. 
Fred F. Fletcher, — 
PLANTING Stock by the dozen or hundred ; 


know which list a. want. Humphrey A Mower 
Gardens, Pataskala, 


Gon, Exhibit best mixture you ever — $5 per 
Exhibition mixed, $4; prociane = mixed, Plant 
paid : 2 Dahlias $2 t- 


at 100 =. Zoo 
ill Parkway, Worcester, Maes. 








ing directions 
rsery stock. ane it 
} — 4 61-65 Green 


FoR SALE—Mrs. Dr. acten, Puraie Ctery, lexy, Coten- 

son Glow, Glory of ’ Noordwyke Flora, 
choice and standard inna 
Dahlias. Catalogue or request. No more a Whois. 


sale. 
T. HH. H fase, 38 Beewastl St. 
me New Bedford, Mass. 


FOr SALE~— Mixed Gladiolus bulbs that will produce 
flowers fom a — >} wide. Aftereight years’ 
experience I are fine— 


syperience Tod: bulblets, $1.25 a pit, all prepaid. 


BASGAINS IN ae a Lik 

Prince of Mi Wales Myn ply 3 vostohr ‘per 
nce 0 le ary ; per 

1000. Address J. G. goed ho 


Kean. tes" BEST Varieties for Sale—Have been 
adding the best of Kunderd’s varieties 

collection for several A. 

best and fi ladi 

smail 

readers 01 














receiv 
meres * Eliza h Burke, 88 Webester Street, 


itman, Mass. 


ULBLETS—Halley, F. King, Lucretia, $4_peck. 
B Mined ed, $3. Hult $6. Other kinds cheap. Halley, 


a a” in a Bes 
apa King, $20. Frank Frenier, Hebecnville bien. 


SURPLUS GLADIOLUS_BULBS—America, 
1000. % in. up, $9 = 1 
5000, % in. ‘up. $8 per 1000, 50 qts. bulblets, $16 per bu. 


18 1000. ‘500, % in. u $12 per 1000. 
pty I still have them in smaller 
of my varieties ; send for price- 

Edgar M. Wilson, 380 May St. S Wesesten, Mass. 


UR irrigation grown Sak Ghent suffer from 
dro-th or excessive moisture but er ery 
from start to finish ; are plump and f full of 
Send for prices on lanting stock and 
ets. 


King, Banama. Pendleton. 


Walrse Same. and Planting Stock of Herada. 

Kunderd’s or Diener’s named varieties. 
Menton varieties, sizes, quantity and price. Gee. S. 
Woodruff, Independence, Iowa. 


GLADIOLI—-A fine mixture of all colors, strong. 

health; bulbs, one inch or over in at fh 
+ $8.50 a —. $30 per thousand, 

press at pense ; smaller bulbs, about % 

: ae a t half fl the above prices; hard- 

inch in — $1 5 1.25 per pint ore at. Prepaid: = 


ger eer a 
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LADIOLI—America, N 5 and 6. Sie. Fran- 
agen. 


cis Ki Ng ey Run pete a 
No. 1, 2 3. No. 2. 
No. T and 5. Roooehe. Rio. 1, 2, Sand 4. Klondyke, 


No. 1. Write for bargains. 


Flowerfarm, Raye. icknell, Prop., Fort Atkingon, 
Wisconsin. 





igrwoop FERRACE GLADE SF iee stocks in 
ped ty sizes ; also bulblets of the following 
Bertrex, Chicago White, Faust. 
Golden K , Halley, Independence, see Wat 
att, 
} 8, Pink Perfection, Pink Bea brids. 
and others. 


Mrs. Francis & Eine 
uty, Prin 
Fine mixture of all named varieties sare 
Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Bennington, Vt. 








PERENNIALS 








EVEESLOOMING PERENNIAL Collection—Con- 
of: Columbine, Asters, Canterbury Bells, 
Cunetiens Hardy Mums, Larkspur, iris, Gaillardia, 
Hollyhocks, Phlox, Daisies, and many others ; sri 
clumps, flowering size. Only $2.50 per 12, $18 per | 
. Weller’s Porennial Nurseries, Holland, Mic 
28 acres in Perenni 


TIGRIDIAS — a 











Tica DIAS Pavonia Grandiflora—Large yellow 
flowers with dark brown spots, strong, healthy 
blooming ; 35c. per doz. $2 per hundred, $15 





Grapes: Named and Mixed— ~~ mixture con- 
leadowvale, Crack: 
Kiondyke, Blue, Red, and oth 
3 vis, G 2%c. *SDAHLIAS, ‘Mixed, at three 
tle Lake Perennials to offer. List 
e 


Grown. 
Swedberg Bros’. Nurseries, Battle Lake, Minn. 





MERICAN INDIAN, 50c 7 White, Gum 


f aulblete at ctavective prices. icago 
a, Seeks iendleton, Sweet Orra, etc. Price 


F. x Wezel, 1824 Butternut St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





FIVE FINE KUNDERD PRIMS—Sweet Orra, Sirius, 
Linton, Roanoke and | a, each 15c.—10 bulbs 
rom our choice, $1. Lilywhite. ite; 3. 1 for $1. Louise. 

aE "Post eta for dsc Fennell, 15c.; doz.. 
iptive ac 


rice-list. 
Gardens, Hutchinson, Minn. 





“6 GrLapor aS ~ iA great range of c ge 4 
jus stoc! great range of colors ain 
and ruffled petals No trashy sorts. $1.25 per doz. 


pon ly vm 
a.- H. Williams, 19 Sanford St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


|; BULBS—First class and true to name. 
ly 2. » per 1000. Crimson 

Glow, ‘Schwaben, E velyn Kirtland, and others. “i 

corigcive price list on pdm 

w. B. Head & Sons, Box 87, R. D. 3, Warren, Pa, 








Wea want the trade to have our su ~ stock list of 
lads. It = ll pay you to send for 

Forest ano © ardens, 1815-26 ym No., 

apolis, Minn. 


Minne- 





Gi ppeceus SPECIALS FOR apy ‘Garden 


lin. a. UP, for $2. Only 100 to a customer. 
Twenty bul varieties, not la for $1. 
One each, B. lot, eee. Bvstve i eed. 
Golden 4 ory, Lehman, 
Frank } | Niagara. Plak Perfection “4 


and Schwaben, for $1. Or One $0". A Alice Ti Tiplady, Lily: 














white, Mystery, Prince of India, and Sunrise, for $1.50. 
Retail list on application. 
Mrs. Chas. H. , 166 Centre St., Danvers, Mass. 





ARGAID— Snbd in Sell inte ent. % in. and less 

750 Pink Perfection, $4. _ Ser 2. 
550 Giant White. $4. 500 Lily aon = 300 Joe 
Coleman, OS. #00 No. 6 Loveliness, $6. 500 No. 6 


jn to) nb bulbs. Bin eet one 9 named 








kind. | eee arn > ond hemes alley, 
are included. 250 for ieee Ev Shing 
Postpaid. See bulblet prices in display section. Write 
for list of 
Arthur C. 112 N. E. 18th St., Portland, Oregon. 
NOTICEA 10 10 cent Sooo, on bulbs, and 

per cent on sizes and bulblets. Shorden orders 


of $10 or = mone. 
when desired.’ Send fori. fst Cash Pea. Fred W Fred W. 
Baumgras, 423 Pear! 








KNOEPS VARIETIES—Have a small 
hich I offer as follows: Ly Tiplady, 


foe Mrs. Dr. Norton, 75c.; Ro ; Willis E. 
Fryer, 75c.; White Glory, 30c.; Purple Glory, $1.50; 
Violet Glory, ry Oran; Glory, 25c. Ag yal aed 


nge 
each. Doz. at 10 times each price. Bulbs are 
and healthy, 1% in. and larger. H. F. Clark, 626 Savin 
Ave., West Haven, Conn. 





BULBS all sold and gone—Where?—To satisfied 
customers from Maine to Washington and Cali- 
fornia. Thanks? Yes, to THE FLOWER GROWER as 
the best medium to reach the trad 





and larger, 
» 3% aad tone, a ‘500 No. i 
260 Mary ee | $9; all per 
Yo 


ATTRACT TIVE PRICES on fo 
se'xct varieties of Gladioli. We have bought the 
entire stock of Riverbank Gardens, Saxonville. Send 
for cai Millbury lower Conservatory, 


talegee. 
Millbury, Mass. 


N .50 ; 
100." C. I. Hunt, Nunda, New 





most popular and 


per t 
Jos. wr" Eibel, P. O. Box 268, Lancaster, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 








[ABELS—Patent, paper trees, shrub or rose label. 
Celors: white, green, blue and salmon. Plain or 
es. A cure for those afficted with label troubles. 


Co.. Elyria, Ohio 
10,000 


PANSIES and 35,000 Asters now growing 
for FLowerR Grower readers. Write 
me for your share. Ward, Piantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 
: IRISES—DAHLIAS- GLADIOLL 
108. Irises, fine large yellow, 0c 
Frise. purple and lavender. SOc. doz.; $3 per 100 
Dahlias, eo good mixed, $1.50 per doz. ioli, 


ees ay ay Ss, prepaid. 
A. aM , No. 7, Jackson, Mich. 

















‘Fuller’s Gladiolus Farm 
GROWERS OF CHOICE 


GLADIOLI 


Wolesale or Reta List of over 50 varieties 
request. 


7 BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
RB. F. D. No. 9 BOX 211 A 


~—soooooeeweweeewereeeee" 














J. HEEMSKERK 
Care P. Van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM - - HOLLAND 
GI.ADIOLUS Nevelties NARCISSUS Novelties 
For many years we have been 
hybridizing and with such success that many 
ol our novelties have been awarded the high- 
est distinction. Ask for prices. 














€LADIOLI — DAHLIAS — IRISES 
GROWERS OF CHOICE SORTS 
SMALL FRUIT PROPAGATORS 
INTERESTING BOOKLET FREE 


Ransom Farm Gardens 
Box 6 - GENEVA, OHIO 











H. F. CHASE 


Peonies and Iris 
Andover, Mass. 








Trew AND. PEONIES—The best of the old and the 
hardy stock absolutely true to 
guaranteed. Overhead 


action expense 
kept low, resu resulting in better by in yt to — 
} —t = Ac Arny, his Dudley Se Se Pa Paul, Minn. 





2 ~~ OR EXCHANGE- Surplus roots of man 
as Isoline, Caterina, Monsignor, 
pi... ‘Black ox =. ; also other plants. 


. a 

















Bn newer Iriess and unusual 
po in my len. S. S. Berry, 
m8 West land Avenue, Redlands, California. 
PEONIES 
o——_-, am growing high-grade Peonies, and I 
- e leaders, sade new Seedlings of merit 


as PAS, I have yo 
ou are interested in rare 
. A. Sisson, Rosendale, Wis. 


cheap to offer, but if 
ies, please write. 





Paul Greenwood & Son 


Gladiolus Specialists 


NO MORE STOCK FOR SALE THIS 
SEASON 








IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF 
CHOICE VARIETIES 
60) VARIETIES OF IRISES. CATALOG FREE. 
RAINBOW GARDENS 
8@\-2 Commerce Bidg. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Jacob D. Spiegel 
Gladiolus Grower 


Norma, New Jersey 


WE ARE GIVING YOU 
one mailing size bull) of 
MRS. DR. NORTON 
with every %.00 orcler. 
im All Sizes 
Send for list. 
HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDENS, PATASKALA, 0. 





7 
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Fred W. Baumgras 
Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 





rrr TTT ee eee eee 


Only a Few Thousand for Cash 
Layesie. Per 100, Ne. 4, $12.00; No. 5, $9.00; 
No. 6, $7.00. 














using 
cut of Gladioli, or Dahlia, del 
3rd and 4th zones for $10.00, or 500 of 
cach for $6.50. Write for a Sampiw. 














M. W. SMITH 
Gladiolus Grower 








220 Chauncy St. Mansfield, Mase. || 














GLADIOLUS PLANTING STOCK 


Mrs. Pendleton, Panama, Niagara, 
Anna Wigman, Scarsdale, War, Hulot, 


others. Write for list. 
Minneapolis, Mian. 


Dieulafoy and 
FRANKLIN BENNER 
508 Northwestern Bank Bld’g 





, . 
. 4 
} 
. . ‘- 
| Distinction and Merit | = EES AID 
7 Wholesale and Retuil 4 tion $1.00, Prince of Wales $2.25, Red Emperor 
P Babylon Dahlia Gardens { $4.50, Lilywhite $7.00 per 1000. 
Babyl L. L, N. ’ Act Quickly if You Want Them! 
FR -- eutmnean note _..j | LS. KNECHTEL & CO., ATHOL, MASS. 
7 4 

1,000 mantle ary 1,000 6% En- Governor Calvin Coolidge 

r Hammermill Bond, with use 


‘THis GLADIOLUS is a seedling we are introducin, 
this season. robust grower, many mammot 
cream _ cen! Like , aleader. Stock 
limited. No. 1 bulbs, $s cach 


EAST HARTFORD GLADIOLUS co., 
‘ord, Conn. 


East Hartf 


f 


flowers poe at one — Color, white, with a slight 








SPECIAL ASTER SEED CATALOG 
NOW OUT 


ALSQ LISTING OTHER NOVELTIES 
All Mr. Rugowski’s Own Originations 
Send for one todayy. 


J. K. RUGOWSKI SEED CO., 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 








E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 





America, F. King 1% in., War ¥% in....$ .065 $ 
Niagara, Schwaben, Panama 1% in... .08 
Pink Perfection, Europa, Liebesfeuer 

oy Myrtle 1% in., Red Em-> .10 1 
Evelyn Kirtland lin., Pr. of Wales 1% in. 1 
Goliath, Locepeens Mary Fennell 1% in. + 1 





Le Marechal ee j 
Golden Measure 1% in. daconathnsionstons SD 

Bulbs all sizes and bulblets America and F. 
King. All above delivered postpaid. 


E. M. Buechly, Greenville, Ohio 











ISOLINE 


One of the grandest and most beautiful Irises. 


Price 50c each, $4.00 per dozen, 
Price list of 50 varieties Irises free to all 
applicants. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, Belleville, Ill. 








GLADIOLI PLANTING STOCK 


2,000,000 bulbs. 34-1 in., %-% in., % and less 
Remember, NORTHERN GROWN, full 0! of 
vigor. They are the best. Will mail samples 


and prices on demand. 
ARTHUR HANS, Billerica, Mass. 











We Weren’t 
Good Guessers 











IRIS 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TO 


E. B. WILLIAMSON, 
BLUFFTON, INDIANA 














KEMP’S BIG 5 


NONE BETTER IN THIS YEAR’S OFFERINGS 


Keays BEE 


experience breeding and grow- 








ing Gladioli, Descriptive list free. 
Little Silver, N. J. 


J. A. KEMP, (Originator) 














GRAND PRIZE 
GLADIOL] 


(P. P.'L. E. 1915) 


No garden of select Glaclioli can be 
complete without these wonderful 





Variety Description Price Ea. 
Rose “Ach -Light old rose "ond ashes of 
— « perfect jewel anc ee 


Maripose—Buttercup yellow and man- 


ISS SS ATR TS DS 1.00 
Mrs. Joha Hinkel—Salmon rose_______- 1.00 
Cameo—Dark coral and gold_.._.._..__.__.. 1.00 
Yosemite—Ruffled salmon rose__-__--__- 1.00 
Bunker Hilli—Crimson and gold 1.00 
iver Moon—Milk white_____.__________. 5 
Rosenel—Nell rose and garnet. A gen- 
4) Rea ad 75 


Mikado—Light salmon____._____.__.._._- 50 
Fallen '—A wonderful blending of 
old rose, light wood brown and ashes 
hinds ci enbiiiannane imines 2.00 


Catalogue list, total value ._________ $10.00 
We will send prepaid one large bulb of 
each for $5.00 or small bulb (blooming 
size) for $2.50 to enable THE FLOWER 
GROWER readers to test and admire 
these grand varieties. Beery ¢ one a 








gem of the first water. 
METZNER FLORAL CO., 


Mountain View, - California 











Our catalogs are now all exhausted; 
but no matter, it didn’t have colored 
plates anyway, amd here are some 
prices that talk. The prices are for first 
size bulbs, fine and healthy, and for 
while they last, only. 





just enough varieties for a round six 
or eight foot bed. 


Indiana, orange-yellow _______ $ .20 $2.00 
King Humbert, bright scariet_ .20 2.00 
Richard Wallace, canary yel._ .20 2.00 
Mixed, all colors___..._....._- 15 1.50 


Irises will do well if planted early 
in the spring. Here are some good 
ones. Send us your order early, and we 
will get them to bog in ample time. 


Cherion, smoky purple________ $ .20 $2.00 
Gertrude, bluish pt puis large .25 2.50 
Harlequin,white ked laven. 15 1.50 
Honorabilis, yel. and maroon. 15 1.50 
Her Majesty, rose-pink -_____. 3.00 
L nig” soft lavender _____. 20 2.00 

Darwin, white ______- 2.00 


Prince of Wales, white, suf- 
fused with lilac, fragrant__- 40 4.00 


One dozen, or less, postpaid; more 
by express with extras added. 


THE GRINNELL NURSERY, 
Grinnell, lowa 


























ba 
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Gardens of Smedley 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


“Extristrong” lowa Grown Stock 


Gladioli Exclusively 
Waterloo, BOX 165 








lowa 








J. C. GROSSMAN, 


Choice Gladioli Pt 


Goldea Measure, No, 1, ea._ et ae eT Nes Seba 


Purple Glory No, 1, ea, ____ 
Louise, 114 _. =. he 130 of Mtei, dea tas 
“'ttot doz, -_ 6,00 Myrtle, Wo, 1, dor, - 158 
saute or 1006, Na i; Soon me ‘te. 8, $12.50; r 
*510,00, No. 5, $7.00; No, 6, Bulblets,, 50¢ . 


Write for Prices on yin hee sizes. 
Wolcottville, Ind. 














John Zeestraten 


GLADIOLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 


The best American and European 
varieties. 








Three Months of Bloom 





At small cost. During April we will make- 
Special Prices on any surplus Gladiolus bulbs 
remaining unsold. 

How many can you use? Write. 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 
79 Concord St., PORTLAND, ME. 


N. A. HALLAUER 
Ontario, N.Y. 
3ROWER OF CHOICE 


Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies, [rises 


Wholewale and retail. Write for catalog and prices. 








Miller’s Exquisite 


Dahlias 


Including the best novelties of recent introduc- 
tion, Oregon grown—high in quality—not in price. 


CATALOG and CULTURAL GUIDE sent FREE 








over 400 of the world’s 
finest varieties 


Tells ey when to plant, and how to grow these 
wonderful flowers successfully anywhere. 


N. A. MILLER, Dahlia Specialist 
P. 0. Box 4135 Portiand, Oregon 














GLADIOLI 


Dorothy McKibbin—the new early 
pink variety and many other choice 
named kinds in limited amounts for sale. 





Write your wants. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 
1309 Division St. Goshen, Ind. 














Special Offers 


$ Lic 


ir pg at Planting Time 
25 Gladioli in a mixture made up especially 
for this offer. Named varieties in many colors. 


» 15 varieties of exhibition quality. Though not 
labeled there will be no two alike. 


C. 30 Primulinus Hybrids, in a wide range of 
a but mostly yellow, orange and apricot. 


named Gladioli are<fescribed, and listed by 
anal in our 1921 catalog. Sent on request. 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 
71 South St. - Wrentham, Mass. 

















mapetatninie Py - awe 
p, 





Light running, strong and durable, teeth 


gscillate, relieving strain, making perfect 

* dust”’ mule! ncrease yieid, aaeve 

quality of Fruit, Flowers or Vegetables. 

plete vith handle. At Hardware 

Deal ers, Seed Stores or from the factory. 
Unqualifiedly guaranteed. 


CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 


Runurre COMPANY, Ithaca, N. ¥. 























Derby Gardens Gladioli 


Buy from the Grower. All home grown stock. 


Mrs, Frank Pendleton 10c $1,00 
Mrs, Henry W. Beecher i0c 1.00 
Octoroon___....____ 10¢ 





All postpaid. Many others. Send tor list. 
Special on large quantities. 
John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 


The Garden 
that Waters Itself 


That is exactly what a Skinner System equipped 
garden will do. 

You turn a valve, it does the rest. 

You can raise twice the flowers from the same 
space. Or just as many from half the space. 
Costs surprisingly little for the much it does. 
A complete Portable Line 500 feet long which 
waters 2500 square feet costs only $23.75, 
complete. Easy to putup. Easy tomove. Four 
moves waters an acre. Send for booklet. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 



























Dahlias and Gladiol 


* CHOICE NEW VARIETIES. 
LIST ON REQUEST. 
A. Il. WILSON, - McLeanshoro, Ill. 














W.F. SHEARER 
(Sladiolus Grower 


504 South College &. Angola, Ind. 

















Homer F. Chase 


GROWER OF UP-TO-DATE | 


_Lladioli for the Trade 











GLADIOLI 


(Wholesale and Retail) 


G. CHESTER BLACK 
Meadow Brook Flower Farm 
104 Marcy Ave., East Orange, N.J. 








SIBERIAN pIRISES 


Ki ction and Super- 
wan wo hy (Sweet erg om ), ore. ra for 50c, 


= — for $1.00, ten each for $3.00, twenty- 1 
each for $6.00, all postpaid, detivered about Apr. 1 


only offer for spring of 1921. 
<tuip vend Narcissus Bulbs Peonies this fall. 
‘or list. 
cnamece FLOWER GARDENS Carterville, Me. 











JOHN J. PROUTY 


BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 


Grower of Choice Gladioli 


= 8 7, 1918, Hols, $20. ee 
ny | 1 1 
log Feb’ Ist.. Retail only. 








George J. Joerg 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


60 Verieties All sizes 







New Hyde Park, L.L., N.Y. 
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HIGH GRADE 


PEONIES 


If interested in the best write 


W. A. SISSON, , 


Rosendale, Wis. 








Peonies and Irises 


Place your order now for early spring 
Note the exeellent quality of our plants. © 


T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, Inc. 


(Cherry Hill Nurseries) West Newbury, Mass. 


WORTH WHILE 
Irises, Peonies and Hardy Chrysanthemums 
H. W. GROSCHNER 
Napoleon, - - - Ohio 
Son eT tact 











Saunders Gardens 
GLADIOLUS GROWERS 


Best American and European varieties. 
Retail list now ready. 
Address B.M. & M. E. LATHAM 
(Gardens Nerth Scituate, R. 1.) Mansiield, Mass. 





"A. B. deGROAT 


‘ RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 
3 Huununnevvauuuennonucennucnesvounesnsgonennnnt 


April, 1921 





BATH, N.Y 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 





Choice Peony Dahlias for Cut Flowers 


Cour De La Paix: Large flowers, long stems; color, 
combination of old rose, splashed and shaded old 


gold. 
Mrs. A. Boyer: A combination of salmon and fawn. 


Wm. Reed Butler: Very large white, almost full to 


the center; long wiry stems. 


RALPH BENJAMIN, 


One of each for $1.00, postpaid. Catalogue free. 
Calverton, L. I. 











enne eee. lin. and up $2.50 per 100, 
Los oe i ae ao at $1.75 
wey ery inds. Ask 











C. C. Wright 
Grower of Gladioli 


Kendallville, Ind. 




















NOW Is the Time to Sow 


CALIFORNIA IRIS 


on this coast. Plant liberall Jf teens toon. 
A colors: 


six varieties true to name at per 
a $1.00. 


The Dean Iris Gardens, Monetz, Calif. 











America - 
ad : 


\y-less 
Mrs. Watt - -$ 8.00 
a 8.00 








8.00 

F. ‘Pendleton - a4 
Schwaben - 10. 
10% WB gy 

Manstield, Mass. 








I 
I 
W 
F. 
Ss 





Healthy young stock true te name. 
Robert R. Walker, 











Forest Heights Gardens 





1815-26 Ave. No Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gladioli : Irises : Peonies 
¢ oe! beg my t. 14 fine named 
Mrs. Watt Schwaben od y, ete. 








Frank R. Sawyer 


Gladiolus Grower 


Fairoak Farm 





Mansfield, Mass, 














IRIS 


REALLY NEW 


AND 
WORTH TRYING, WORTH BUYING 


The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesicey Farms, - Mass. 





-WOHLERT} 


ak 


Rare 

Oriental 
mens} Flowering Trees 
From CHINA, JAPAN and PERSIA 
CATALOG 


Anton Wohlert, Narberth, Penna. 























Peonies and Iris 


All the newest European and American in- 
troductions. 

Highest es from American Peony and 
American iris Societies in 1920. 














Movilla “ardens § Haverford, Penna. 
If You Want 


The Finest DAHLIAS 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 
Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 

















A New Gladiolus 
Wilhelmina Gude 


Beautiful salmon_ pin! rows and has 
habits very much like iy but has 
more open blooms at one time. Received 
honorable mention at the S. A. F. Convention 

at Cleveland, attracts attention wherever 
chown, A the amet t ew variety with a future, 


offered for time. 

first size bulbs, 25c each, $2.50 per 
doz.. 
Send for free, illustrated catalog “The 
Gladiolus Beautif 


HOWARD M. GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist 
Box F Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 











Shows in colors and by many 
photo-engravings, the true form of 
the Vegetables and Flowers offered 
and also gives expert cultural in- 
structions which will assure you 
success in your garden this year. 


It is the best Garden Book we have ever 


published and off the choicest Vege- 
table and Foger Lawn Grass and 
Agricultural Seeds, Plants of all’ ki kinds, 
includi the newest R Dahlias, 
Hardy Perennials, etc., besides all the 
old standards. 


A copy mailed free 7 Loplice 
tion if you mention th hay 
cation. WRITE TODAY. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















HERE THEY ARE! 


ALL FOUR, POSTPAID, FOR $3.00 


GL ares REN: $ .50 

FE MARECHAL FOCH............_.___- 60 

Mee DR A TT -80 

Pua Gueee Gs)... ........... =... 2.00 
Stock limited. Order quickly. 





Chas. B. Raffauf. Independence, Iowa 
















Bound Volumes | 


oes FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III and | 
IV with indexes are still available, price 
prepaid $2.00 per volume. Volumes V, 
VI, and VII The Flower Grower are now 
ready, price $2.50 ‘each prepaid. The 
most complete information obtainable 
on Gladiolus and other flower growing 
is contained in these bound volumes. 


MADISON COOPER. 
CALCIUM, N.Y 








Publisher 











. 


ities and 


Gladioli 


We grow the finest varieties 
for the retail trade only. 
Write for price list. 


M. V. Landmann 


Experimental Division, FORSGATE FARMS 
Cranbury, - New Jersey 





4 
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20 ACRES OF IRIS | 
To choose from 
Send for our wholesale or retail 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 








PLANT NAMES and theirs meanings is 
the title of a series now being published in | 
AMERICAN BOTANIST 
where a multitude of other things interesting to | 
plant students also appears. 
QUARTERLY. $1.50 a year 



































eg aN 


Great Britain; Societe Nationale d’ Horticulture de France; 


derlandsch “. Holland; The Dablia 
[CATALOG ON Ri creations rank with the 
— world’s choicest varieties. 


M.G. Tyler, 1660 Denver Ave., Portland, Oregon, U.S. A. 





Dablia Vi 
Society of California. 















If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of | 
GARDENERS’ mcrae 
(OF AMERICA 


brimful of hel; i hpowiaies cn plant ee TR scientific and prac- 
tical experi oy In ition to its contributed articles - well known au- 

digests of the leading topics appearing 
icultural journals are published regularly 


A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST. 
Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00 a year. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

















P. VOS & SON MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 
GLA DIOLL biices ser 1000 

NS TE IES SE PA AIM A ie. $ 7: 

WAR, $04! : 

7 3t PIN to % in.____..- 


NCEPINE 
N KE INEMERLAND, to % in 
VAN KENNEMERLAND, % to % in 
W HAMMER, 
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<<. 
disc. cash with order. 30 days net. 


P. ‘vos & SON, - 


MYRTLE 


A Kunderd Variety—Rochester grown 


Clearest, dainty, ruffled, rose pink, softly dissolving 
into a throat of clear, creamy white. Early flower- 
ing. Very distinctive in form and of good size. 
We offer a limited quantity of the finest grown 
stock as follows: 
No. 3, Price per 100 - - $5.00 
No.4, “ “ 100 - - 4.00 
Planting stock about 20,000 at $20 per 1000 


FRED W. CLEMENTS, Gladiolus Gardens, Rochester, N.Y. 


“ROCHESTER GROWN MEANS QUALITY” 





























J. Heemskerk 


Raiser of 


Narcissi and Gladioli 


Care P. van Deursen SASSENHEIM, HoLLanp 


If You are interested in 
CHOICE NARCISSI 


ask for our descriptive 
catalogue containing an 
extensive list both of 
trade varieties and the 


SF & 


best Novelties. 














The Supplement to our General Wholesale 
Catalogue, mailed out a few weeks ago, contains a 
wonderful list of GLADIOLUS PLANTING 
STOCK in leading and new varieties. 

In our Catalogue the Professional flower and 
bulbgrower will find collections of GLADIOLI, 
DAHLIAS, CANNAS, PEONIES, PEREN- 
NIALS, DUTCH BULBS, etc., so carefully 
selected by us, that he cannot go wrong in using 
our lists as a guide for future plantings. 


If you did not get your copies yet, kindly drop 
us a line without delay. 


The Standard Bulb Company 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
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Flower Lovers--Read 





My catalogue is full of choice items. Here are a few: 
BEST-IN-AMERICA PANSY PLANTS —Strictly Large Flowering 
A bloom, per dozen-.__........-..---------- wee Dined colores 


White, yellow, ag or light blue, per dozen 
Pansies ready April 15th to July Ist. 


ASTERS—GRANDEST RED IN EXISTENCE 


HEART OF FRANCE. per dozen._......- 45e per 100________- $3.00 
SILVERY ROSE—A grand new y shade of pink, long stems, price as above. 
All sorts and colors ofthe best grown strains obtainable, 
ane dozen, $2.50 per 100; or make your selection from catalogue, now 
ready. 

GIANT FLOWERING GLADIOLI, Mixed, per dozen_______- 50e 


EVERYTHING PREPAID. Safe delivery assured regardless of 
distance. We must please you or no sale. 


P.L. WARD, Plain Hillsdale, Mich. 
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Ready Reference Cards 
The Usual Garden Information PLUS! 


Three sets with 25, 5x3 cards to a set, and every one of the 20 
odd lines on each card worth while. 

The smaul place, its plan and planting; The Garden and its occupants; 
Vegetables and their culture. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, - 


per 
set 


§turtevant’s = 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 














Dr. C. Hoeg Kristian Prestgard 


ALL CLEANED OUT 


This has been the best season we have experienced. We are completely 
sold out on all sizes of Gold, Jenny Lind, Carmen Sylva, Theda Bara, Ruth 
Law, Montezuma, Black joe. itanic and all our other varieties. You will 
hear from us again next 


WE HANDLE OUR OWN PRODUCTIONS ONLY 


Decorah Gladiolus Gardens 
Decorah, lowa 








Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 








Bright selected bulbs, one or more flowers to every large corm. 
Golden Measure, No. , inacbaoes -$3.50 





1 

i RS he RR 3.00 
i “ “ : ae 220 
os oe , Sane 7.50 
5“ “ YY 
5“ “ oa! Pape 425 
100 “ x, Cormels -_..15.00 


{5) bulbs of one variety at the price of (4). We can supply the small fiower- 
sizes in a number of varieties not list 
Al bulblets and planting ; oe. in limited quantities. Write for special 


F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. 


“EXTRA QUALITY” Young Bulbs 








Golden King 


We still have a fair supply of this variety 
but they are going fast. Flowers are large 
golden yellow with deep red blotch on lower 





petals. A strong tall grower. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Per 1000 bulbs___________ $36.00 $30.00 $25.00 
 « 2 S/R 4.00 3.50 3.00 
= Th are 50 40 35 
G. D. BLACK & SON 
ae: Which Poise List ee 
Minn. Shall We Send You? — 























| Peterson’s Guaranteed 


'PEONIES 


Our Guarantee 
io ae eaiane SES Gap every 
plant blooming untrue to descrip- 


Send your name for our next 
fall price list. 


Peterson Nursery 
1032 Stock Exchange Bidg., 
(| Chicago, -. Hlinois 





For Your Garden--Buy 


Choice Colorado Irrigation Grown 
Bulbs, Dahlias and Glads 


Never stunted by drought or excessive rain or heat. “They are full of Pep” 
BE SURE AND GROW THESE DAHLIAS 
Golden West—(Hy-C) The now famous bronze cut flower_________- $ .75 
Washington City—(Hy-C) Our gates white last year_____-.-._._- 2.50 
— & a 2 Schieff—(C-D) eateendin’ -apricot- -orange with 
cor: { 
Pride of ay Giant red Dec. cut flower “The American 
_. _sd|y  . @ I i 
Yellow iant—Holland Dee—Fine yellow__...........-.............. 
Princess Mary—Grand Holland pink peony___-._..___- Re 
D. M. Moore—Largest and darkest maroon Hyb—show______..___.. 35 









This month all above (mention Flower Grower) for $6.00 
This month we continue the 8% discount on all cash orders. thx. 
cept on “Carlson Creations.”) 
ladiolus—White Giant— Holland Glad—Largest white grown. Ea. 60c, 
doz. $6.50. @ Hundreds of kinds of Dahlias. Send for catalogue. 


CARLSON DAHLIA GARDENS 
RETAIL BOULDER, COLORADO WHOLESALE 











THE BRAND PEONIES 


We still have on hand dormant in our Immense 
Frost Proof Storage Building an almost un- 
broken line of Brand Peonies in large sized retail 
roots of 


A. J. Davis, Chas. McKellip, Chestine Gowdy, E. B. Browning, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Faribault, Frances Willard, Gov. John- 
son, H. F. Reddick, Harriet Farnsley, Helen Wolaver, Lora 
Dexheimer, Louisa Brand, Longfellow, Mary Brand, Mid- 
night, Moses Hull, Old Silver Tip, Phoebe Carey, Richard 


Carvel, Ruth Brand, Sisters Annie, and Winnifred Domme. 


Brand Nursery Company 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 








UNITED BULB CO. 
The home of choice Gladioh 

















MT. CLEMENS, : 


See our ad. in the March isene. 


MICHIGAN 


Prices stili in effect. 
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Gladiolus Planting Stock 





CHICAGO 








Being large growers of Gladioli, we are in position to make the 
following low offer: 


b 4 inch bik. bulblets 
; 4-3 inch and under per bu. 

America - - - $5.50 $ 4.50 $10.00 
Halley - - - 6.50 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton 10.00 
Mrs. Francis King - 4.50 10.00 
Madam Monneret 5-00 15.00 
Panama PR eee 6.50 30.00 


The stock offered is of our growing and we know same to be true to name. 


Get our 1376 Page Catalogue listing over 125 kinds. 
VAUGHAN'’S SEED STORE 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 


NEW YORK 























CLEVELAND ROAD 








No. 1 No.3 


RAVENNA OHIO 





No. 2 
$16.00 
15.00 


30.00 
25.00 


25.00 


Cash with order. 
250 at 1000 rate. 


By the 100, 10 per cent. 
additional. 


tage 1000 


Panama bulblets, per quart naka iaisiaeienaeaid $2.00 
Schwaben ot nals cea Si TERE EE I ae 3.00 





3000 all color mixture, 1% in. up 


JOE COLEMAN 





Cleveland Road 


ES 8 ah ese 3.00 


en Ohio 














California Dahlias 


THE LATEST AND BEST 


AWARDED : 
$50 Silver Cup on best 3 year-old Seedling. 


American Dahlia Society. Medal on Most Meri- 
torious Exhibit, Los Angeles, Sept., 1920 


Catalog of our new 1921 introductions. 


Advance Dahlia Gardens 
BOX E COMPTON, CALIF. 


































GLADIOLUS BULBS 








Ea. Doz. 100 Ea. Doz. 100 
America - $ 06 $.40 $250 Panama _.. S$ .06 $.60 $4.00 
Empress ofIndia.. .6 50 350 Peace. - 06 £@ 400 
. Immaculee - 10 100 7.00 Pink Perfection... 07 .75 5.00 
aster Wietse.... .05 45 3.00 Princeof Soa 10 100 7.00 
Monmouth .. 0 .50 3.50 Schwaben........ 0 .@ 400 
Mary Fennell __... (Ss ' - hh 6 0 © 4.00 
Mrs. Francis King .65 40 2.50 Wilbrink Sdietesinbioniie 10 90 600 
Mrs. F. ~~ cee 0 60 400 Willy Wigman.... 06 6 4.00 
Mrs. Watt... 06 .€0 400 Mixed (named varieties 
aoe ...... 06 6 4.00 and selected seedlings) 35 2.50 











Prepaid by P. P. 


GEO. HALL, 


Adelphia, N. J. 





No catalogue. | 
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WILL GLADIOLUS GROWING 
REMAIN PROFITABLE? 


HE GROWING OF GLADIOLUS BULBS has been a very profitable business the last few 
years. A good demand, with a comparatively small supply, has made it so. There is, moreover, 
hardly a bulb which propagates as fast as the Gladiolus, and the lure of high profits has made most 
of the growers plant a larger stock of bulblets during the last year than would have been wise. 
We make it a business to spend considerable time investigating what other growers are doing, so as to 
get a close estimate of the stock available; and with a fair knowledge of the demand, determine selling 
prices, and make plans for our own planting. We know of instances where growers last Spring planted 
over a hundred bushels of Gladioli AMERICA and MRS. FRANCIS KING. Our advice to these growers 
was to dump the stock and take a small loss rather than to plant this quantity, as with the heavy cost of 
raising young bulbs, it would be almost impossible to take a heavy loss after the stuff was grown. 


A large Southern buyer recently sent a list of his requirements to growers throughout the country. We 
called on this party and were not surprised to find that over 5,000,000 America and 4,000,000 Mrs. Francis 
King—above 34" size—were offered. While it is reasonable to believe that some of this stock would come 
from tae same source, on the other hand there are a great number of small growers who did not offer any 
stock, and who still have a fair supply. So it can be taken for granted that the combined amount of 
planting stock available at present of varieties America and Mrs. Francis King will exceed 15,000,000 bulbs. 
Estimating next year’s demand, at about half of what will be raised of these two varieties, it is not sur- 
prising that a large Iowa grower, who possibly made the same calculations, has sold us around 400,000 
America and King, first size, at $10.00 per thousand, second size at $8.00, for next December delivery— 
no charge for packing. 

Will it pay to grow the better varieties? Just consider the prices of the last few years on varieties such as 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Prince of Wales, Schwaben and Wilbrink. These have been stationary, and there 
has been a good margin of profit in producing thern. We grow large quantities of these and other good 
kinds, and have barely enough of them to supply our own trade in forcing Gladioli; and we purchase 
usually a large quantity of the same kinds from other growers to supply our requirements for Spring orders. 
It is, therefore, evident that the better varieties will for the near future find a ready market at profitable 
prices. 

There is no flower in existence which so satisfactorily answers the requirements of the florists in the 
summer as the Gladiolus. The excellent keeping qualities, the wide range of colors, and the price, make 
it an ideal flower for summer use. Over-production of the cheaper varieties of Gladioli and the consequent 
heavy offerings of these cut flowers on the market will cheapen the price of cut flowers, gradually putting 
the Gladiolus in a class where the buying public will regard it as a cheap flower; it is surely in the interest 
of the growers to prevent these flowers from becoming a sales product of the street-corners or a leader in 
department stores at 10c a dozen. It will be to the benefit of this industry if every grower will use the 
proper judgment as to his plantings of cheap varieties. 3 

We have received several offers of large quantities of bulblets in cheap varieties. The growers in every 
instance state that they intend to use their returns from the sales of such stock in order to purchase better 
varieties. Do these growers consider thai every bushel of bulblets put on the market by them will repre- 
sent from 50 to 75 thousand cheap bulbs to compete with and lower the selling price of their own newly- 
purchased expensive varieties? A little sacrifice in destroying such stock, which is being done by some of 
the growers, will be in the interest of this industry. 

There is a class of Gladiolus growers who make a specialty of raising cut flowers, and they have the right to sell their sur- 
plus bulbs. There is another class of Gladiolus growers who make a specialty of raising bulbs, and who, after having loaded 
their customers with bulbs to raise flowers, ship their cut flowers to the wholesale market in competition with their own 
customers. They call this extra profit derived from cut flower sales “velvet.” We do not pretend to be perfect; in fact, when 
the cut flower market was good two years ago we shipped flowers, but realizing the unfairness of this, decided last Summer 
not to ship any more; and we adhere to our policy. There are one or two other large growers who now take the same atti- 
tude, while, on the other hand, one of the largest Gladiolus growers in the central West, who is also a big dealer, ships his 


cut flowers in enormous quantities, and possibly feels satisfied that he can afford to sell flowers at a low price and still make 
a profit at the expense of his customers. 

Large Gladiolus growers should not dump a quantity of cut flowers on the wholesale market and thus lower the prices and 
consequently reduce the sales for the bulbs they are raising. In Holland there is an agreement between the bulb growers 
not to sell cut flowers, and it would be a good thing if we should do the same here. If this suggestion has the approval of 
growers who agree with us, let them write the Editorof THE FLOWER GROWER. Those who would be willing to give 
such a pledge could reciprocate by purchasing bulbs from each other as far as possible before patronizing those who make 
it a practice to ship flowers. There are, of course, instances where it is necessary for some smaller growers to get funds in 
summer, and selling cut flowers is their only means of obtaining money. However, these growers might better sell more 
large bulbs in the Spring and thus build up a reserve for future financial emergencies than to continue killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 


Whether or not Gladiolus growing will remain profitable will depend entirely_upon ourselves. 


N.B.—Our special offer on Gladioli has been mailed, and if N ational Bulb F arms, Inc., 


you have not received a copy, write for it. We are not 


Tosuing a catalogue this season.—N. B. F. BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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The Gladiolus 


Mrs. W. E. Fryer 


New Colors 


Nothing is more beautiful than my Gladiolus 
Primulinus, with their artistically arranged 
flowers, and their Oriental colors. 


Nothing is more bright and brilliant than my 
Gladiolus Chautauqua Red. 


Ask for Catalogue. Includes Peonies, Irises, etc. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields, 


C. ZEESTRATEN, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. 























THE PRICE OF THIS VARIETY HAS BEEN 
REDUCED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bulbs 1% inch and up $5.00 per 100, 
1 to 1% inch $4.00 per 100, $30.00 








per 1000; % to 1 inch $3.00 per 100, 





° 





% to % inch $2.00 per 100, $18.00 
per 1000. Up to % inch $1.50 per 
100, $12.00 per 1000. 


Every bulb of the smallest size will 
bloom if planted early, and have cut 
thousands of spikes of blooms from 
this size bulbs. 


50 at 100, and 500 at 1000 rates. Bulbs 
up to % inch will be sent prepaid by 
the 100. 


WILLIS E. FRYER 


Mantorville, Minn., U.S. A. 


The KING OF COMMERCE Dahlia! 


Never put into competition but once (at Storrs, Conn.,) and then re- 
ceived the Certificate of Merit from the American Dahlia Society. 
Stock of this Dahlia will be disseminated Spring 1921. Orders taken 
now $5.00 per division, $50.00 per dozen. 
For full description of King of Commerce Dahlia see February issue of 
Flower Grower, Page IX. 
1000 varieties of Dahlias: Catalogue on request. 

The following 20 novelties, strong divisions, while the supply lasts, 
prepaid, for $10.00. 
Break of Day, Brightn Caecilian, Chicago, Coronet, id, 
El Mahdi, Gloria Mundi, Gorgeous, His Excellency, La Favorite Lightning; 
Mest Gap, Bet. Carmel, Persian, Princess Dz ag Pominale, Sunrise and 

ima ule. ie above one division i 
$13.50, prepaid. @ Order NOW; will hold till wanted. ‘ine penta 


E. L. KUNZMAN, - New Albany, Ind. 
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Growers of Elm Hill Gladioli | 





The Big Four 
Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang 
Herada, Bertrex 
And other Austin originations 


Our supply of Herada and Bertrex is exhausted, but we still 
have a few bulbs of our Evelyn Kirtland and Gretchen Zang to offer. 
These are among the most beautiful pink varieties in existence. 





WE OFFER AMERICA 


; . Planting Stock and Bulblets as follows: 
EVELYN KIRTLAND 


Note illustration measuring length Ys to 34 inch @ $5.00 per 1000, Ya and less @ $3.00 per 1000 
tn eer kes. Bulblets $15.00 per bushel. Prices net. 
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We are large growers of 
Gladiolli au the Standard kinds 








“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 
“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 








Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 
for it today. 
THE GOOD & REESE Co. 


The Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 


April, 1921 








A GLADIOLUS EDUCATION 
jor $1.00 


Is what you get when you buy your copy of my new 
book ‘‘The Gladiolus for Profit.’’ 


Think of it, only a dollar to learn a profitable inten- 
sive system of Glad culture that you can success- 
fully carry out on even a small city backyard, for the 
latest tips on the new ones that are coming money- 
makers, for comments without fear or favor on over 
130 varieties of Giadioli, for a chapter on Dahlias that 











Lone Elm Gladioli 





Per Doz. Per Doz. 
inns caine $ .40 Gretchen Zang ------ $1.00 
| EE 50 SNE 1.50 
Se laicre mst name 1.25 Mrs. F. King---_---- -40 
Candidum ____-___-_- 50 rr 75 
a 75 I li dita a inate cia .75 
Evelyn Kirtland__-__-_ 1.75 Schwaben- ---_--__-_-_- 1.00 

First size bulbs by mail post paid for the 
month of April. 
J. W. SEILER CO. 
R. F.D.1 Ravenna, Ohio 


is worth its weight in gold to any amateur, for a 
hundred and one tips and useful suggestions that 
experience alone will teach without this book. I 
have letters of the highest commendation by the 
scores from buyers all over the world. Look up 
my big ads. in last November, December, January, 
February or March Flower Grower and then send 
a dollar bill for this invaluable book. (But a few 
of the first edition left, so hurry.) Address 


Raymond M. Champe, 
Box 412 St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Until April 15, then simply Walled Lake, Mich. 


N. B.—I have about 20,000 bulblets Prince of Wales left to spare, the 
same price as March offer, 300 for $1.00, $2.75 for 1000 and 5,000 for 
$11.00 with all orders for the book and this applies to those who have 
already bought acopy. $12.00 to others. Prepaid delivery at once. 






































LILYWHITE! 


Special Offer 


We have a surplus of small planting stock of “Lilywhite” 
in sizes 4 to % inch, one year from bulblets, clean, plump 
little bulbs of great vigor. 

These will all make good sized blooming bulbs this 
season and will produce stacks of bulbiets. 

Until surplus is gone we will make a special price of 


$6.00 per 100 





$50.00 per 1000 





Sound Bulblets of Mrs. Dr. Norton 


Introducer’s pure stock $10.00 per 1000 


5% off for cash with order. Special discount on large quantities. 


Growers send for planting stock trade list. 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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Bulblets 
Per 1000 


$1.25 
1.00 
1.50 
1.75 
-60 
1.50 
8.00 
-80 
3.50 
2.00 
9.00 
45 
1.50 
2.50 
1.00 
1.70 
2.00 
3.50 
10.00 
1.75 


CRANBURY, N. J. 


Puyallup Iris Gardens Grow Them Into Mone 
WE GROW ALL OF THE CHOICEST FLEUR DE LIS “y 
and healthy roots, No Irie dissase here.” "" ““10'ed f0r Growing strong Gladiolus Planting Stock & Bulblets 
If interested send for our price list, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
4@ Early Spring Planting Will Give Good Results “@ M M. y ° ° ° 
O. M. PUDOR, _Iris Specialist, © Puyallup, Wash. oney Making Varieties 
Planting Stock 
pto %” 
er 1000 
BULBLETS - CORMELS Mrs. Frank Pendleton_-_-__--__-_-_-_- $15.00 
pes: (Priced per 1000, postpaid.) ag ees a niece Rae Leen 10.00 
atthe 1000 rate. $1.00minimum order. Mrs. Dr. Norton $10.00, Herada, Mrs. EE Se 12.50 
ertren., Sane, Lovslinens 90.0, Joo Comman 28, Scariet Princoue 04.50, Kunderd’s No. 11 Prim.__.--_-_- 20.00 
Niagara $1.50, Mrs. Prank Pendleton Si ds Blackhawk, Schwaben Peace, W: Libert 7.00 
Panama, The King $.75, America, Halley, Ind Mrs: Brancis King 7 Y ------ ------------------- . 
..50, Dieners’ Mixed $1.00, Mixed from named $50. Write for ist of nn enc ona nce 17.00 
1112 NE. 18th St. Arthur C. Perrin PORTLAND, ORE. Geeeeeeey................... 100.00 
ee nee hao ane nun 6.00 
naengennnnnnnnnnnsnnnnnnnnnnnnaanaanaan pee Se, . ..-e 40.00 
: : OO S\ EEE 
! TWELVE IRISES | | wos 150.0 
‘ 1 i laa: actin itl 6.00 
1 . 
Worth Four Dollars and forty cents ($4.40) ’ on mn ee ren 
| For Three Dollars - - = ($3.00) =} | Intensity --a- 2 2ssssasancs waa. 14000 
+ Arnols Princess Victoria Louise intern nteene snes cee 20.00 
+ Florentina Blue Queen of May ’ Crystal White__........... ...--- 22.50 
Halfdan Sherwin- Wright ’ i 40.00 
| Ingeborg Rhein Nixe ; i ee 
— Mme. Chereau Walneriana } Yellow Miawmmer ................ 20.00 
} Mrs. Neubronner Walhalla ; The above will grow into money at a surprising 
- 12 Irises without names for $1.00. I have Irises from 15c to 4 rate in one year. 
| $5.00 each. QShall I send you my modest little price list? ’ 
‘ 
4 
} GEO. N. SMITH, WELLESLEY HILLS, 82, MASS. 3 | H.M. BARRETT & SON - 





























ceived the same treatment.” 
give you perfect Gladiolus bulbs. 
and building up the soil. 


GLADIOLUS GROWERS 


TAKE NOTICE WHAT 


POTASH-MARL 


will do for your GLADIOLUS. Read what Mr. Bennett has to say about Potash-Marl. 


“The greatest difference was shown in Flowers where I used Potash-Marl. 
GLADIOLI were planted with Commercial Fertilizer and Compost, 
amount of Potash-Marl and Compost. The two rows planted with Com. Fertilizer came up 
with YELLOW TINT: Marl a DARK GREEN and the foliage or Spikes were much darker 
than the Com. Fertilizer rows. FLOWERS were more BRILLIANT and LARGER. 

Asters, you would not think they were from the same seed, Flowers LARGER. All re- 


Two rows of 
and two rows with same 


Potash-Marl keeps scab away from, and makes smooth potatoes, see if it will not 
Only 25% of the Potash-Marl is used by the crop—75% remains for future crops 
Price $2.00 per 100 Ibs., $30.00 per ton, F. O. B. Marlton, New Jersey. 





SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET WHICH WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST 





11-13 Thomas Street 





American Potash-Marl Company Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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GLADIOLI 


Nice clean stock grown 
on new land. Climate 
and soil ideal for storing 
up Vitality that is sure 
to give best results. 3 

















$20.00 per 1000. 


Planting stock and bulblets of many of the leading new 





Petoskey Grown 
--Full of “Pep” 





Golden Measure—Pure golden yellow, bound to Maime—The best new white. No. 1 $3.00 each, 
be in the greatest demand for years to come. Better Bulblets $10.00 per 100. 
get in on this and try a few. Mammoth bulbs, $4.00 Autumn Queen— Most beautiful late blooming 
each; special price by the doz. Small sizes all sold. 
Louise—The finest lavender. $1.00 each for No. 1, 
$7.50 per doz., 1 to 1% in. $30.00 per 100, Bulblets on the lower petals, real autumn colors. $1.00 per 


variety, very large strong spikes, flower a cream yellow 
suffused with peach blossom pink and darker blotches 


doz., $4.00 per 100. 


ones as well as the standard sorts quoted in my price list ; 


better write for a copy. 


C. M. GROSSMAN, EVERGREEN FARM, Petoskey, Mich. 



















P . / There are jewels among Peonies so 
Zon lé. Ss y why not rat them for birthday gifts? 


A plant lasts for a lifetime, giving pleasure each blooming 
season. Say it with flowers. 
The best of the new and the old varieties found in my large 
collection. 

Seed stratified in sand for spring planting $1 per oz. 


MRS. WM. CRAWFORD, 1602 Ind. Ave. La Porte, Ind. 








Coleman Will Sell You 
Planting Stock and Bulblets 








of the following Desirable Gladioli 



















These Callestions, Blooming Bulbs, Postpaid 
1 Mrs. Dr. Norton, 1 Crimson Glow 1 Litowhite, 1 White Glows, 1 Anna 
Eberius, value $2.55, as $2.00; 50 Halley, 25 Pink Beauty, 25 Kunderd’s 
Ideal Mixture, $4.00 


or these Choice Kunderd’s Primulinus Hybrids 
1 Alice Tiplady, 1 Argo, 1 Rigal, 1 Salmon Beauty, 1 tn, 1S Sw 1 Sweet 


Gere ratne $1.20, foe SLSG._Y Flour, of planting stock lett, in Halley, 
JOHN LIL. COLEGROVE, - SHEFFIELD, PA. 


Planting Stock 
%to%in. Bulblets 
Per 1000 = Per Qt. 
Pree eos -....-.__..........- $ 6.00 $1.00 
EMPRESS OF INDIA_- ai ee, 2.25 
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GLADIOLI 


Mixture from accidental spills, pickups from 
digging, etc. Corms from over 150 varieties, $2.00 
per 100, $15.00 per 1000. 


DAHLIAS 


Our Garden collection, 13 fine varieties, $2.00 prepaid 
Our Alpha collection, 13 grand varieties, $5.00 “ 


THE DAHLIA FARM, East Moriches, L. 1. 





it NU A EASA RAT ee 5.50 1.25 
Tc aT 12.50 1.50 
INDEPENDENCE...________________- 6.00 1.00 
ake ei ce 12.00 2.00 
RR RR ey aa 12.50 2.75 
(Deter cama 8.00 1.50 
eR ARNE Ais aR 12.50 2.50 
Cn nee 6.00 1.40 
le i a A TE 15.00 2.50 
i TT ATTRA, 14.00 3.50 
, -%4”  Bulblets 
Per 100 Per 1 
BARON J. HULOT____. Sad settee 2.00 
AT ; coset? ae 2.75 
CRIMSON GLOW... «10.00 8.00 
EVELYN KIRTLAND... 4.00 4.00 
GRETCHEN ZANG .....................- 2.00 2.00 
HERADA__ dak Pian: te ibebnsiaas! ae 4.00 
RISER 8.00 7.50 
TLE RT TR 3.00 2.50 
PRIDE OF GOSHEN _- _.. 4.00 3.50 
PRINCE OF WALES...._.....___________- 2.50 2.75 
JOE COLEMAN, 
Cleveland Road Ravenna, Ohio 
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be = 
7 ° 2s ulips 
Gladioli - for « Sale iste Sire =| ome Gardens 
e e @riental Poppies 
; 8. HU. Phipps 
: : . Belphiniums 
Bulbs 1% inch up---Prices per Doz., postpaid Berns Paulding, Ohio 
ALICE TIPLADY ............_._.- $3.50 TS Chepmathe- 
AUTUMN QUEEN...___._______- 1.00 
a a 
DAWN (Groff’s) ............--.. 2.50 Gladioli for Sale ae 
a ---------- = 5000 1910 Rose—Earliest of pinks___._________________. $ 8.00 
FIRE RIBBON... 2.50 1000 Cattleya—Early, fine orchid color_______.._.. —_ 
eer SS ere 2.50 1000 Chicago White—A splendid white..........________ 4.00 
TERS 50 2000 Captain Ash —Fi 
GRETCHEN ZANG 22-0 125 a 
LILY LEHMAN.________- ____---- 1.00 2000 Wilbrink—Blush pink -.-...-.------.----_-_.----- 6.00 
8 NA RENE 1.50 ——— — 
MARY FENNELL.______-_-_____- 150 
MASTER WIETSE.........__--._- 60 f 
PRINCE OF WALES. 7777777” 1150 
“SRE 50 
PINK PERFECTION....__________- 1.00 CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
by cae ‘5 
PRIDE OF GOSHEN..__..__-.--_- 1.50 BROOKVILLE 
SCHW REE EE 1.00 Glen Head a ee Island New York 
RENNIE 2.50 
el 1.00 —— 
me enete 2:50 
Sawa LILACS—PEONIES—IRIS—PHLOX 
CRIMSON GLOW __..-_-.-.---_- 5.00 
No Bulblets and Planting Stock for Sale Fine Lilacs on their own roots, splendid kinds 
This Season. 4 ft. to 44 ft. Our selection. 
A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 12 for $15.00 100 for $100.00 
WICHERT, - ILLINOIS T. A. Havemeyer Albert Ladohny, Mgr. 
NO CATALOGUE 

















7 GLADIOLUS—LOUISE 








LOUISE 


We have a few hundred of the following varieties left yet and will 
sell them cheap on application: 

Late White, Ida Van, Arizona, Pride of Goshen, Maiden Blush, Miss 
Lucile, Mrs. Watt 2nd, Loveliness, Mantorville and Lilywhite. 


























PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 


Louise Golden Measure 
The Great Yellow 
i on emh...........-. $1.00 1 in. up,each______ $4.00 
¥% to 1 in., per 2a 30.00 1 in., ie he SE Se 3.00 
i ne 20.00 % in., cn nS a 1.50 
| ae meen 15.00 % in., 5 a pg kl 1.25 


A card will bring you a list and picture of Louise. 


We are offering prizes to be competed for at the next show of the 
American Gladiolus Society to be held in St. Thomas, Ont., in August for 
the best three spikes of “Louise” as follows: 


First prize, $10.00 Second prize, $6.00 Third prize, $4.00 


M. F. Wright & Daughter 


STURGIS, MICH. 
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To Gladiolus Growers: 
You should join The American Gladiolus Society 


Organized in 1910 and has held annual flower exhi- 
bitions since that date. It has done much to further 
the welfare of the Gladiolus as a flower, improve its 
nomenclature, test new varieties, study diseases, and 
introduce it to the public. 

All members enjoy attending the annual shows and 
meeting other enthusiastic growers. As a lover and 
grower of the Gladiolus, the most beautiful flower of the 
garden, you should join the Society and assist in the 
good work which it is doing. 

The annual dues are only $2.00, which includes @ copy 
of THE FLOWER GROWER during your membership. | 
Send your annual dues, $2.00, (there is no initiation 
fee) to Madison Cooper, Acting Sec’y, Calcium, N.Y. 








Grow Your Own Bulbs 


@ Send me a DOLLAR and I will send you by 
mail One Hundred assorted small Gladiolus bulbs 
which will bloom this year and 500 bulblets 
(cormels) which will bloom next year and produce 
a lot of bulblets besides. (Private) Sometimes 
some of the bulblets will flower the first year—but 
don’t expect it. 


My new Catalogue and colored picture free. 
Beyond Fifth Zone add 10c om the package. 


My former offesinthis GeO. S. Woodruff 


YS! hol won. °°” iImdependence, : lowa 








New Gladiol1 


A. W. Hunt 
Prim Beauty 


I have taken over the entire stocks of these two 
fine new varieties and have a limited amount of 
first size bulbs to offer. As stock is very limited 
would advise you to place your order at once. 


A. W. HUNT—(Christy) (Originator’s Desertetion.) One of the 
wery finest Gladioli grown. Conspicuous in the field among hundreds 
of other sorts, and attracting more attention than almost amy other. A 
very strong grower, with great broad foliage, tall, upright, sturdy, early 
and prolific, yielding large bulbs and numerous large bulblets. The 
spike is long and straight, well set with very large flowers of great sub- 
stance, three to five open at once. Color a very pleasing shade of Car- 
mine or Vermilion without markings except a gold line in the center of 
flower petals. Each, $1.50. 


PRIM BEAUTY—(Christy) (Originator’s Description.) Dissemi- 
mated to some extent the last two years, this variety has received the 
highest praise. - It is a true Hybrid, one of the “hand-made” sorts, grown 
from hand-pollinated seed, Primulinus X_Gandavensis, and shows very 
— characteristics of both.parents. Remarkably vigorous, and ex- 
traordinarily prolific, five to six feet, very broad, dense, dark green 
foliage; a row of it is really a “Floral hedge.” A two-foot spike, often 
twenty or more flowers, well placed but not crowded, of rich golden 
yellow ground, finely cverlaid with a delicate network of brightest 
cximson, covering alike both front and reverse of petals, which are 
erherwise entirely free from any blotch or marking. Its increase is 
wonderful, often three or four giant bulbs from one planted, besides a 
host of bulblets. Introduced at $1.50. Each, 75e. 





Descriptive catalogue listing 100 choice varieties 
mailed free upon request. - Also wholesale list. 


ALFRED OESTERLING, sreatis: Star Route, Butler, Pa. 














Peonies, Iris and Phlox 


French Lilacs—Only the best varieties 
selected from a iong list that have all 
flowered in our trial gardens. 

Philadelphus and Deutzias—In- 
cluding all of Lemoine’s new large 
flowering types. 

Magnolias—In standard varieties and 
sizes. 

These and many more species of 

Perennials, Trees and Shrubs are 


accurately listed and described in the 
Seventh Ediiion of 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


A real Handbook and Gardener’s Companion, too 
expensive to be distributed promiscuously, but 
will be sent on receipt of $1.00, which may be de- 
ducted from the first order amounting to $10.00 
for Plants, Trees or Shrubs. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


121 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 
Write for information about our LANDSCAPE SERVICE. 




















fereres 


Favorite varieties of 


IRISES 


Here are three collections of IRISES which are FAVORITES 
in our garden 


Favorite Collection of Dwarf Irises 


COERULEA, BRIDE, STEWART, STANDARD, 
ORANGE QUEEN, SOCRATES, CYANEA, 
CURIOSITY, BLUESTONE and EBURNEA 


1 Rhizome of each of above varieties, $3.00, prepaid 





Favorite Collection of Intermediate Varieties 


BRUNETTE, CHARMANT, DOROTHEA, 
ETTA, FREYA, HALFDAN, HELGE, 
INGEBORG, ROYAL and WALHALLA 


1 Rhizome each of above varieties, $2.50, prepaid 





Favorite Collection of Tall Bearded Irises 


ANNA FARR, CAPRICE, GLORY OF READING, 
KING, JUNIATA, LOHENGRIN, LORELEY, 
MARY GARDEN, POCOHONTAS, 


PRINCESS VICTORIA LOUISE, 
RHEIN NIXE and QUAKER LADY 
1 Rhizome each of above varieties, $6.00, prepaid 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 


Van Wert Iris Gardens 
South Washington St. Van Wert, Ohio 
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The Modern 
‘ : DAHLIA 


“A Hundred Forms and 
a Thousand Colors.’’ 


I have known Dahlias 
intimately for nearly 30 
years and can promise 
you that the collection 
below is a good one. 
Sure to bloom and sure 
to please you. 


” . . 
A “Sure to Bloom” Collection for $2.00 Prepaid 
Madonna, Peony-flowered, White 
Mina Burgle, Decorative, Scarlet 
F. A. Walker, Decorative, Lavender-pink 
Mrs. Bowen Tafts, Peony-flowered, Rosy Purple 
Golden Gem, Cactus, Yellow 


My Catalog Will Tell You the Whole Story 


Gives notes on the culture of the Dahlia; with complete 
collection of Gladioli, Peonies, Irises, Phlox, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Hardy Plants, Flowering Shrubs and Evergreens. 
Abundantly illustrated. Well worth any garden lover’s 
time. Send for your free copy. 


J.K.Alexander 


The Largest Dahlia Grower 
in the World 


1-10 CENTRAL STREET 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. “THE DAHLIA KING” 





Mrs.iFerdinand Jeffries 
$1.00 each 
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When you seea hardy garden--think of 


Brunt’s Perennials 


The old-time favorite of Grandma’s. They have 
the largest flowers and widest range of colors 
among tall garden plants. Admirable as a back- 
ground for tall borders, or to obstruct a disagree- 
able view, or fence line. Plant them in the corner 
of your back yard. 

We have them with single or double blossoms in 
red, white, yellow, pink, salmon, or maroon at $2.00 
a doz. prepaid. 

Allegheny —A loosely-arranged fringed petal variety, 
varying from the palest shrimp-pink to deep red. 
Looks like the finest China silk. $2.50 a doz., 
prepaid. 

Newport Pink—A charming variety with very 
double pure pink flowers. A much-sought-after 
shade. $2.50 per doz., prepaid. 


No order for less than six at the above prices. 


A copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN GUIDE free 
to all applicants. 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 





Box M 
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The Ideal 
Peony Flowered 
Dablia 











Send Post Card 
for Catalogue 
To day 
[3233] 





QUEEN ELIZABETH 


ILLUSTRATION GREATLY REDUCED 


The most exquisitely formed center. Absolutely perfect—the illustration speaks for itself. No collection is complete without it. 
Our new catalogue: “THE WORLD’S BEST DAHLIAS,” not only reproduces this superb new Dahlia, and “Golden West 
Cactus” in natural colors, but also shows a beautiful plate, in natural size and colors, size 10x12 inches, of the Grand New 


Gold Medal Dahlia, Patrick O’Mara. Tells the 


plain truth about the world’s new, rare and 


varieties, including TEN 


WONDERFUL CREATIONS NOW OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME. The leading Dahlia catalogue. FREE. 
If you have not received a copy, write to-day. A post card, with your name and address will bring you copy by return mail. 
Also our trade list of best Commercial Dahlias, free for the asking, to those enclosing evidence of their right to it. 


Peacock Dahlia Farms, 


26 Garden St., 


Berlin, N. J. 





a— 
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RICHARD DIENER CO., INC., KENTFIELD, Marin Co., CAL. 
| ‘| GLADIOLI 


The varieties here offered have been tested in 
every state of the Union, as well as in foreign 
countries, and they have been found far superior to 
any warieties now in existence. They will, without 
any doubt, be the leading varieties in the near future. 


Medium-sized bulbs of ali varieties will sell for 
half catalogue price while they last. They will be 
shipped in dozen or hundred lots only. 


No. 1 MRS. WILLIAM KENT—Light fawn to light ashes of om ber 
rose in throat sometimes lightly striped with rose-pink. It is a ve 
Es Pe. Flowers are 6 in. indiameter and spikes 4 to 5 ft. hig! 

ul per doz., $2.50; per 100, $20. 
~~ 1@ ANNA EBERIUS—Dark velvety purple, throat deeper shade, 
flowers 6 in. in diameter, spikes 3 t Ay ft. high; fine, long, well-set spikes. 
Per bulb, 15c.; per doz., $1.50; per 1 

No. 22:\SAN ANSELMO—Pure aie slightly striped with ruby pink. 
Immense, fren Gowertng: fine for cut flowers. Flowers 6 in. in diameter, 
spikes 4 to 5 ft. high ‘er bulb, 25c.;, per doz., $2.50; per 100, 

No. 244 D. J. WHITNEY-—Salmon-fiesh with two striped and spotted 
yellow and red under petals; opens in a full cluster at the apex of the 
stem, giving the appearance of a Canna; flowers 5% in. in diameter, 
spikes: 4 to 5 ft. high. Earliest of all; good for forcing. Per bulb, $1; per 
doz., $10; per 100, * 

No. 18 THOS. T. KENT—Rose-pink, with ruby running through 
center of each petal; very vigorous in growth. This is one of our largest 
varieties, one of the heaviest propagators. Flowers 6 to 8 in. in diameter, 
spikes: 6 ft. Per bulb, 25c.; per doz., $2.50; per 100, $20. 

No. 164 CAPTAIN ASHER CARTER BAKER-—Rich, raeety red with 
pane J center; flowers 5 in. in diameter, spikes 4 to 5 ft. high. yy is was 

warded the silver medal at the P. P. I. E. 1915, for the —_ of all the red 
Gladieli shown.) Per bulb, 5c.; per doz., Pog per 100, $3.50 

No. 38 JACK LONDON-—Light salmon with brilliant. orange. flame 
stripes; golden yellow throat, with ruby striped center; flowers 5 in. in 
psy Oy spikes 5 to 6 ft. Exceptionally fine. Per bulb, 50c.; per doz., $5; 
per 

No. 191 MRS. H. E. BOTHIN—Fiesh-salmon pink, flame-scarlet_ center; 
large size, strong, 4 to 5 ft. spikes; a first-class show variety. Per bulb, 
50c.; per doz., $5; per 100, $40 

No. 204 FRANK J. SYMMES—Salmon-rose pink with red center, ruffled 
edges; flowers 4 in. in diameter, spikes 5 to 6 ft. high. Per bulb, 25c.; per 
doz., £2.50; per 100, 


GLADIOLI—Diener’s Hybrids Mixed 


The finest mixture ever put on the market. All shades of 
color and combination are contained in this mixture and the 
} flowers grow to a very large size. Our previous mixtures have 
c" ’ - created a sensation everywhere, but this is something far 

> a , superior. Many a gem will be found among them. Large 
bulbs, per doz., $2.00; per 100, $15.00; per 1000, $125.00. 
Medium-sized bulbs, per doz., vane per 100, $7.50; per 1000, 
A group of the “Best” in the country. $62.50. Bulblets, per 1000, $5.00 


PETUNIAS— Diener’s Ruffled Monsters, Single 


The most perfect and most beautiful Petunias in existence and they have taken the highest prizes wherever shown. Seed in 
separate colors—Red, Pink, Variegated, White, Flesh Pink frilled, Blue and Mixed. Price, per package, 50c 


VANDERBILT’S HYBRIDS 


These new Delphiniums, produced by Newell F. Vanderbilt, of San Rafael, California, are a cross between the California wild 
Delphinium (which is absolutely mildew free) and some selected Burbank’s Hybrids. The result is an aimost mildew-free Del- 
phinium. They are much larger than the best Delphinium now existing, and are immensely valuable for the production of cut 
flowers, as they give three successive crops in one summer, and all summer long are full of fine, long spikes. They are suitable 
for cutting as well as for bedding. They are unquestionably the world’s highest attainment in Delphinium, and anybody raising 
cut flowers will certainly find them highly profitable. We have secured the whole stock of these hybrids and are the sole dis- 
tributors of them. They come in all shades, from light to dark blue. Almost all colors are irridescent. Try a package of the 
seed and you will never regret it, for they are sure moneymakers. 

These Delphiniums have won prizes wherever exhibited, in competition with other strains. 

First Prize, California State Floral Society Spring Show, 1914. First Prize, P.-P. I. E. Cut Flower Show. 
Michel Medal, Floral Pageant, 1916. First Medal, P.-P. I. E. Garden Exhibit. 


























Our Catalogue, showing natural-colored plates of Petunias and Gladioli, as well as cultural 
directions, free on request. 




















